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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Austria Looks to U. S. for Peace. 


ESSRS. HOHENZOLLERN und 
M Hapsburg are still at the old 

stand but they admit that the 
war business is not what it was. There 
are risks and dangers about it which 
they did not take into account, and they 
are finding that everything is going out 
and nothing coming in. The kaiser’s 
fateful birthday, Jan. 27, 1918, on which 
the Scriptural interpreters declared he 
would meet his doom and the world 
would come to an end, has been safely 
passed and nothing unusual happened. 
The devil has evidently given him an- 
other reprieve, so as to allow him one 
more chance to repent and reform. 
Those who believe in signs, omens and 
kaiserist propaganda keep imagining 
that peace is approaching, but to the 
calm observer there is nothing of the 
sort in prospect. The central powers 
are scheming and jockeying to secure 
the inside track on peace, but their 
tricks are now known and discounted. 
The allies are aware that the Teuton 
peace plans are not sincere but that 
they are put forth to hinder and delay 
our war preparations and to put off 
their day of retribution. Every Teuton 
plan during the war has proved a fail- 
ure, from the drive on Paris in 1914 to 
the U-boat campaign. of 1917, but the 
kaiser and his gang are always hoping 


affairs, has made the most important 
contribution to the subject of peace 
made by anyone on the side of the cen- 
tral powers since the war began, and 
he has shown that he has more ability 
and more grasp of the situation than 


man partnership. Prussia reserves the 
control of everything to herself. Czer- 
nin, after reviewing the peace terms 
outlined by President Wilsen in his 
latest statement, says that Austria-~-Hun- 
gary is in harmony with the United 
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any other leader that that side has. The 
kaiser and his whole Hohenzollern cir- 
cle are mental pygmies compared to 
this giant of statesmanship. Czernin 
has refused to be dictated to altogether 
by Berlin and has stated in his own 




















These Omnipresent Fords: Sample Train of American Ambulances Somewhere in France. 


that something will turn up which will 
balk fate and turn victory to their side. 
Their latest scheme is to use President 
Wilson as a catspaw to rake their chest- 


nuts out of the fire. Count Czernin, the 
Austro-Hungarian minister of foreign 





way the attitude of his own country. 
He is not a German, however, apee-the 
ne , Oc: 









Prussian war-lords will 
him. to take the lead in the yp 
tiations; that would be giv 
too prominent a share int 
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States on most of the program, and that 
a path has thus been cleared by which 
actual peace parleys may be begun. He 
said that he had sent his peace views to 
President Wilson before he had made 
them public, and intimated that he 
hoped for a rapprochement with us. 
(The president did not receive any 
official advance notice of the Czernin 
statement as a matter of fact. Count 
Czernin probably made the statement 
for the sake of the impression it would 
make on the inhabitants of the Teu- 
ton countries and Russia; his idea was 
to have it appear that the United States 
was in a receptive mood toward Aus- 
tria-Hungary’s peace proposals.) He 
seconded President Wilson’s doctrine 
that the peoples of occupied lands 
should have the right of “self-determi- 
nation”; the future of Poland should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of 
peace, though if Poland, after the war, 
chose to advance toward Austria-Hun- 
gary, such advance would be welcome. 
Germany and Russia, he admitted, had 
disagreed over this matter of self-de- 
termination, but a compromise must be 
reached. He declared that Austria 
would demand of Russia neither a 
square-meter of territory nor a kreutzer 
of indemnity as the price of peace, and 
that if the Russians would approach 
the matter in the same spirit of rep~ 
ciation there would be no diffi~ 
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bringing about peace between the two. 
But he pointed out that there was no 
such thing as a single and unified Rus- 
sia now, and it was necessary to carry 
on negotiations with the various sec- 
tions and factions, which made the case 
more difficult. He referred to the stand 
taken by Germany, in insisting that the 
German armies should remain in the 
Russian occupied territory, and he ap- 
proved that stand. His excuse was that 
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if the German forces were suddenly re- 
moved, there would be anarchy in these 
provinces. He went on to say that 
while Austria-Hungary was thus in.a 
position, so far as she herself was con- 
cerned, to consider peace on the basis 
laid down by President Wilson, she 
would still have to back up her ally, 
Germany, and her policies, and would 
not abandon her, 

Count Czernin spoke of the presi- 
dent’s demand for universal free-trade 
and the removal of economic barriers 
as*being “so just and reasonable that 
we have nothing to add to it.” And as 
to the proposal for a league of nations 
after the war to keep down armaments 
and head off wars, he thought Austria- 
Hungary was ready to agree to that also. 
In fact, in a general way all the 14 
points made by the president were 
either acceptable or offered ground for 
compromise 


Teutons Must be Specific. 


Nevertheless, though Count Czernin’s 
pronunciamento seems superficially to 
open up a way to peace, it still is vitiat- 
ed by the same old fatal defect, namely 
Prussian domination and Prussian au- 
tocracy. Czernin is frank enough to 
state that his own country is ready to 
make peace, but he is equally frank to 
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say that that country is so tied up with 
her allies that she must fight on until 
their ambitions have been satisfied. 
The Teutons denounced the entente 
allies for declaring that they would 
stand together and not make peace sep- 
arately, but now we find Austria de- 
claring herself bound by the very same 


principle. She is ready to make a sep- 


arate peace with Russia, thereby. en- 
dorsing the principle, and yet she is 
not ready to make a separate peace 
herself with the entente allies. This 
shows that in spite of her assumed 
frankness, she is still camouflaging and 
using the deyious tactics of Macchia- 
velli, 

The central powers know where 
Washington is and any time they are 
really ready to talk peace and are ready 
to get down to specific terms, and not 
hem and haw over every item and con- 
fine themselves to glittering generali- 
ties, Uncle Sam will be ready to listen 
to them. But all their efforts will be 
wasted if they think that this country 
can be cajoled into making a vague 
and inconclusive peace or one which 
does not carry with it full penalties for 
the guilty and the security of the fu- 
ture. 

That is the crux of the whole thing. 
Any outlaw after being cornered up 
and exposed is glad enough to make 
peace; he can afford to make all sorts 
of promisés for the future—but this 
does not satisfy justice. Justice de- 
mands that he shall acknowledge his 
crimes before the world and show him- 
self contrite and repentant. And he 
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must make reparation as far as he can 
for the wrongs others have suffered at 
his hands, 

The Teutons want to make peace and 
get their release and still be allowed 
to keep their booty. If the allies agree 
to such a peace as that it will put a 
premium on militarism, conquest and 
rapine for centuries to come and the 
world will revert to the Dark Ages 
again. 

Heavy penalties must be paid for the 
breaking of the world’s peace and the 
violation of the laws of nations and 
the sacred principles of humarity. The 
war-lords must surrender their power 
and they must submit to the verdict 
of the democracies. This is the stumb- 
ling-block in the way of peace, and if 
we will bear this fact in mind we shall 
be able to understand all these peace 
offers, both real and false, and appraise 
them at their true worth. 


Germany Uncompromising. 


The recent speech of German Chan- 
cellor von Hertling to the reichstag in 
response to the peace demands of 
President Wilson and Premier Lloyd- 
George did not smooth the pathway to 


peace at ail. It was really a war 
speech and not a peace speech. It 
showed no intention on the part of Ger- 
many of meeting any other country 
half way or of making any sacrifices 
of her own ambitions. It was a worthy 
presentation of the cause of militarism 
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and violence, with no suggestion of 
justice or the Golden Rule in it. 

The chancellor declared that Alsace- 
Lorrai.e could ney.r be restored to 
France and that the doctrine of self- 
determination did not apply there. He 
claimed that those provinces were 
wrongfully snatched from Germany by 
the French in 1779 and that Germany 
only received back her own when she 
took them from France in 1870. 

This statement.alone shows how the 
Prussians pervert history, so as to im- 
pose on the credulous. Alsace-Lor- 
raine was peopled by Celtic tribes 
when the region first appeared in his- 
tory, in Caesar’s time. It belonged to 
France, but the people were peaceable 
and in the 10th century the German 
hordes from east of the Rhine—the 
predecessors of the modern Prussians 
—invaded the territory, because of its 
richness, and massacred the population 
and took possession. 

The only way the historic little 
provinces have ever been made Ger- 
man has Leen by forcible Teuton pro 


‘pagandism and the suppression of the 


French population, The German his- 
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torians hay falsified the history of 
Alsace-Lorraine so as to bear out the 
Prussian militarist policies, The Ger- 
man people themselves think- that 
Alsace-Lorraine rightfully belongs to 
Germany and they would rebel at any 
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peace that involved the surrender of 
those provinces. 

Alsace-Lorraine would not be worth 
all this clamor except for the fact that 
they contain the richest iron deposits 
in Europe, and also coal and other min- 
erals. ‘These mineral supplies are very 
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necessary to Prussia for the munition 
and other industries and that is why 
she would rather sacrifice the peace 
of the world than give them up. 


It is not a matter of sentiment or 
patriotism with the Prussians, but of 
big-guns and other war maferial. That 
is why, as has lately been pointed out, 
the disposition of Alsace-Lorraine is 
the test of any peace that may be pro- 
posed. Any peace that allowed Ger. 
many to retain those provinces would 
be a German peace. . 


Von Hertling was equally unsatis¢ 
factory as to Belgium. He made no 
promise that Germany would evacuate 
that country but side-stepped the mat- 
ter by saying that the disposition of 
Belgium could be left to the peace con- 
ference. Also he refused to consent to 
the evacuation of any Frencb territory 
now occupied by the German armies. 
That territory, he said, was a valuable 
hostage and Germany would keep hold 
of it until France made an acceptable 
bargain for its return. 

‘Here we behold the tactics of the 
thief, who steals some valuable or kid- 
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naps a child and then holds it for a 
high ransom. The chancellor declared 
that “under no fine phrases of any 
kind” would Germany give up anything 
at all on which she had got her 
clutches. But as to the German ter- 
ritory that the allies held, that was 


different; this territory would all have 
to be restored. 

Von Hertling’s speech, violent as it 
was, was still not violent enough to 
please the Pan-Germans and militarists, 
for they thought he was too mild. Their 
idea is that if you are going to be:a 
robber you might as well act the part 
fully and not show the slightest sug- 
gestion of decency. 

On the other hand the moderates and 
socialists were angered because the 
chancellor was so brutal and they saw 
that this brutality would destroy any 
prospect there was for peace. Dr. 
David, the socialist leader, declared 
that Germany, if she expected her 
colonies back, should show her good- 
will by definitely renouncing Belgium. 
President Wilson’s program had been 
made up of definite offers, and it was 
time Germany met these offers in a 
sincere and earnest spirit, he said. 

The Berlin Neueste Nachrichten con- 
demned Hertling for his lack of courage 
to meet issues and his failure to make 
definite decisions. The Deutsche Zei- 
tung declared that the speech was so 
unsatisfactory that it was equivalent: 
to a battle won by the allies. 

Herr Hoffman, independent socialist 
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in the Prussian lower house, made a 
sensation when he asserted that the 
government was dancing on the brink 
of a volcano. The people of Austria 
had taken heart from the Russians and 
they were insisting on peace, he said; 
and he added that the people of Ger- 
many were also getting tired of being 
goaded to war for purposes of conquest, 
under the guise of a war for defence. 
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St. Louis Globe-Democrat—Unfortunate 
Russia, to have such leadership at such a 
crisis! 

Washington Post.—Old Doe Garfield per- 


formed a successful operation, but the pa- 
tient died. 


Paris Annales—The German conscience 
is directed by the state; that of the Eng- 
lishman and the American is individual. 
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Capper’s Weekly——The average house- 
keeper is Hooverizing patriotically, but she 
is doing it with a sort of grudge and you 
can’t reason her out of it. All she says is, 
“Why should I try so hard to save wheat 
when millions of bushels of grain are used 
in making beer?” She can’t forget it. 
Women are not good compromisers. Right 
is right and wrong is wrong with them. 
And who should blame her in this in- 





stance? Sixty million bushels of barley, 
15 million bushels of corn and three mil- 
lion bushels of rice were used in making 
beer in this country in 1916—enough to 
provide a pound of bread a day for a year 
for six million people. 





Ohio State Journal—One advantage our 
esteemed ally Great Britain has over a de- 
mocracy like us is that when some promi- 
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nent patriot isn’t making good in some 
branch of the war service she can retire 
him by elevating him to the peerage and 
keep him in a good humor. 





Detroit Free Press—Few are coaled but 
many are frozen. 





Minneapolis Journal—Our military ego- 
tism has made us suppose ourselves un- 
conquerable. It kept us marking time from 
August, 1914, to April, 1917, when we should 
have been bending every energy in prep- 
aration for eventualities. That egotism 
should by now be pretty well cured. We 
have been fortunate that the awakening has 
not yet been disastrous. 





Seattle Times—Vienna’s threat that un- 
less the allies make peace now it later will 
demand annexations and indemnities, de- 
serves a place as one of the truly humorous 
incidents of a very serious war. 





Charleston News-Courier.—Some of the 
deadwood in certain of the government de- 
partments might well be used to relieve the 
fuel shortage. 


OUR “CONTEMPTIBLE” ARMY. 
Pro-German Europe refuses to believe 
that this country can organize and train 
an army in time for it to be of any use in 
this war. This Teuton view is shown in 


this cartoon from a comic paper called 
Nebelspalter, published in Zurich, Switz- 
erland. Switzerland is supposed to be neu- 
tral, but that part of the little mountain 
republic is decidedly, pro-German, and it 
can’t help showing it. 


The cartoon repre- 

















sents Wilson and Roosevelt marshaling 
their millions of soldiers which exist only 
on paper. European countries take several 
years of active service to train a soldier, 
and when they learn that we allow only 
three to six months for the same. thing 
they are skeptical. However, they may 
not know it all either. Time will have to 
show who comes out on top. 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AITAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








President Proclaims Food Saving. 
TATESMEN are not scientific. Our 
S rulers had taken no account of the 
abnormally big jice-cap on _ the 
planet Mars and so they didn’t know 
what a hard winter was coming to us, 
and adequate preparations in the way 
of fuel were not made. People were 
assured that there was plenty of coal, 
and so they didn’t save it as they 
should; and they didn’t learn other- 
wise until they were down to their last 
lump and tried to get more. 

Providence, as if to put our endur- 
ance to the severest test and rub the 
lesson in, has kept the cold waves fol- 
lowing one another with scarcely a 
iet-up. One snowfall has piled on top 
of another till transportation and in- 
dustry have been paralyzed. The ‘seiz- 
ure of the railroads by the govern- 
ment and the proclaiming of a series 
of heatless days might have brought 
relief under normal conditions, but 
every time Uncle Sam tried to improve 
things it seemed as if the weather man 
was determined to checkmate him and 
turn everything in favor of the-kaiser. 

Nevertheless, persistence wins, and 
it was essential for the American peo- 
ple to pass through these trials and 
privations in order to harden them and 
make them get right down to the task 
of winning the war. The medicine 
isn’t pleasant to take, but it is going to 
do us good. In due time the crisis will 
pass and things will begin to come our 
way. And after the hardships of this 
winter, most other difficulties will 
seem insignificant. 

President Wilson, Jan. 18, issued a 
proclamation calling on “every loyal 
American to take fully to heart” the 
vital matter of economizing food and 
avoiding waste of every sort. He cited 
that “many causes have contributed to 
create the necessity for a more inten- 
sive effort on the part of our people to 
save food in order that we may supply 
our associates in the war.” -The re- 
duced productivity of Europe, the 
partial failure of harvests, the destruc- 
tion of ships etc. have brought about a 
shortage of supplies, and since some- 
thing cannot be created out of nothing, 
the only way that our allies can be 
kept going is for us to cut down our 
own consumption of the things they 
need, and share these things with them, 
he pointed out. 

Wheat of course is the one great 
staple mainly required to keep the 
armies going. And we must reduce our 
consumption 30 per cent in order to 
provide the additional supply needed. 
Consequently, the president directs, 
dealers and manufacturers of wheat 
products shall not purchase or resell 
more than 70 per cent of wheat they 
did in 1917. Home consumers must 
make the same reduction in their use of 
wheat, and they are to make up the 
difference by using oats, corn, rye, rice 


and other cereals. Bakers are to cut 
their wheat consumption 20 per cent, 
and use potatoes and other substitutes. 
“A continued economy in the use of 
sugar will be necessary until later in 
the year”, says the proclamation. 

The food-saving program as laid 
down by the president is as follows: 
Monday—wheatless day; also one meat- 
less meal. Tuesday—meatless day; also 
one wheatless meal. Wednesday— 
wheatless day; also one meatless meal. 
Thursday—one meatless meal; one 
wheatless meal, Friday—one meatless 
meal; one wheatless meal. Saturday— 
porkless day; also one wheatless meal. 
Sunday—one meatless meal; one wheat- 
less meal.. In other words, Mondays 
and Wednesdays are wheatless days; 
Tuesday is meatless day; Saturday is 
a day on which no pork or pork prod- 
ucts should be used, and there should 
be one meatless and one wheatless meal 
in each day. 

The president drafts the women of 
the country as assistants to Uncle Sam 
to “see that these suggestions are ob- 
served throughout the land.” There 
are about 200 million householders in 
the country and of these over 13 mil- 
lion so far have signed the pledge to 
carry out the food administration’s sug- 
gestions. The rest are being rapidly 
added to the list. 

Mr. Hoover estimates that the econo- 
mies will enable us to save 15 million 
bushels of wheat a month for shipment 
abroad. He says frankly that the suc- 
cess of the program and of the war 
must depend on the readiness of the 
people to put up with privations. He 
has no authority to enforce consumers 
to economize, he says, and if they do 
not voluntarily fall in with the plans 
which are made for the common wel- 
fare, then it will be the duty of con- 
gress to adopt more drastic measures. 

Wheat millers will now be required 
to produce a barrel of flour out of 264 
pounds of wheat, and this represents a 
74 per cent flour. No patent process or 
fancy flours are to be made hereafter. 
Hotels and restaurants will have to 
serve the war bread, or “victory loaf” 
as it is to be called. This bread will 
be gradually altered until it contains 
not more than 80 per cent of wheat 
flour. Some of the bakers have tried 
to raise prices of the “victory loaf” on 
the ground that the substitutes cost 
them more than the wheat flour, but 
the government has placed a ban on 
that scheme. 

Of beef it is planned to send 70 mil- 
lion pounds a month abroad, which is 
three times what we have been sending 
during the war, and 70 times the quan- 
tity we exported before the war. Of 
pork the allies want 150 million pounds 
a month during the cold part of the 
year, which is twice what we have 
been sending them _and three times 
what we exported before the war. To 


head off “hoarding”, domestic con- 
sumers are not to purchase more than 
a 30-day supply of any foodstuff. 

Congressman McLemore of Tex. has 
voiced the complaint that everything 
the government suggests as substitutes 
soars in price. He cites beans; which 
are now five times what they were be- 
fore the war. However, it is not alto- 
gether a matter of price. It is neces- 
sary to spare certain staples for our al- 
lies and use other things ourselves even 
though it does cause us some additional 
inconvenience and expense. 

McLemore is the representative who 
in his autobiography in the Congress- 
ional Record says he “was born in a 
storm” and “had little schooling be- 
cause of his aversion to teachers.” He 
is an eccentric individual, and he has 
tried to block the war measures in 
some ways. 


Fuelless Days to Help War. 


It was a great shock to the people 
to be told that-in order to win the war 
it would necessary for them to knock 
off from work and take a series of 
holidays. It has taken time for the 
logic of such a singular reme y to sink 
into the popular consciousness. “The 
theory has always been that the harder 
we all worked, the sooner we would 
win the victory. 

However, conditions are such that 
we must modify our ideas. Really a 
surplus of many things which are non- 
essentials has been produced; much of 
the work we have been doing has not 
contributed to the war but on the con- 
trary has helped to postpone peace. 
Our great railroads have become clog- 
ged up with congested traffic—thou- 
sands upon thousands of freight-cars, 
both loaded and empty, filling the 
switches and freight-yards. 

For various reasons it was difficult 
to get the cars unloaded and into ser- 
vice again. Hundreds of ships have 
been tied up in our ports waiting for 
coal. So there has been a blockade 
of traffic, The situation may look sim- 
ple to those who have no extensive 
knowledge of such things, but we may 
know that it is serious when the lead- 
ing men of the nation have been work- 
ing together with might and main to 
clear away the obstructions and get the 
great channels of traffic open again. 

The state of things was desperate, 
and it called for a desperate remedy. 
There was general dismay when Fuel 
Administrator Garfield issued his or- 
der forcing most factories and busi- 
ness establishments throughout the 
sastern half of the coltintry to close 
up on the five days irom Jan. 18 to 22, 
and also naming each Moncay there- 
after till March 25 as a heatless day. 

In congress great indignation was 
expressed because no notice of any 
such radical action had been given. 
Senator Knox of Pa., Rep., declared that 
a million German soldiers let loose in 
this country could not have done more 
damage than such a stoppage of in- 
dustry. Protests poured in from all 
oyer the country. Senator Hitchcock 
of Nebr., Dem., introduced a resolution 
for a postponement of the action and 
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it was adopted by a vote of 50 to 19. 
Evidently the kaiserists welcomed the 
shutdown as a good thing for their side, 
for Senator LaFollette and Senator 
Gronna voted against the resolution. 

It was soon made clear however that 
the order would be enforced in spite 
of the senate. The president issued a 
statement saying he backed up the Gar- 
field order “much as he regretted the 
necessity.” If ordinary business had 
not been shut down and fuel saved in 
this way, “we should have limped along 
from day to day with a slowly improv- 
ing condition of affairs’, whereas by 
allowing a breathing-spell the block- 
ade could be cleared away and things 
would be better for all, he said. 

The American people, he added, went 
into this war deliberately, and “its 
benefits must be shared by all and its 
sacrifices borne by no single class.” 
Labor, he said, must be specially safe- 
guarded, “for labor has less financial 
ability to meet the prolonged hardships 
of war than capital.” The conclusion 
drawn from this statement was pay the 
workers for the 14 enforced holidays. 

The fuel administrator explained that 
Monday was chosen as heatless day so 
that there might be a continuous over- 
Sunday shutdown. February will thus 
be the shortest work month ever known, 
for it will have in it only 18 working 
days for the people affected. Lincoln’s 
birthday, Feb. 12, falls on Tuesday, and 
this day is a legal holiday in 22 states, 
so that there would be a three-day shut- 
down at that time. Washington’s birth- 
day, Feb. 22, falls on Friday, and as 
many concerns already have a half- 
holiday on Saturday it is figured that 
to a large extent there wil! be a four- 
day shutdown at that time. Ten holi- 
days and only 18 workdays is thus 
February’s boast this year. We are 
imitating the Filipinos. 

Even more thoroughgoing measures 
may be adopted, and some people are 
advocating a complete cessation of 
work to win the war. President 
Gompers of the Federation of Labor, at 
the miners’ convention just held at 
Indianapolis, urged the adoption of a 
seven-hour day, with the same wages 
as before, and he thought this plan 
would be better than to stop work 
altogether on certain heatless days. 
Many industrial and business concerns 
are supporting this idea. 

In applying the order, many modifi- 
cations were made to suit special con- 
ditions. Many concerns were permitted 
to continue work because they were 
engaged on something that would help 
the war or that would relieve the fuel 
or food shortage. Stores were allowed 
to remain open till noon on heatless 
days to sell foodstuffs, but they were 
urged as a patriotic measure to stay 
closed all day. Theaters and amuse- 
ment places were allowed to stay open 
all day on Monday, so as to accommo- 
date the holiday patronage, and close 
up on Tuesday instead. 

Local fuel authorities in different 
states and cities issued special instruc- 
tions. At Washington two-thirds of the 
churches were ordered to stay closed, 
Though most of the congregations de- 








cided to obey the mandate there was 
spirited opposition shown. The clergy- 
men criticized the government for clos- 
ing up the churches, which are so bad- 
ly needed for the moral welfare of both 
the civilian and soldier population, 
while dancehalls, vaudeville shows, 
pool-rooms and other resorts were al- 
lowed to stay open and burn coal. 

The fuel magnates laid down the 
principle that even those who were 
provided with their own fuel supply 
must not burn it, or even stay open. 
The principle was extended so far that 
even mills which produce sawdust as a 
waste product and use it as fuel were 
required to shut down. The idea was 
that those that were thus forehanded 
would have an advantage over those 
who had no fuel, so that the only way 
to have the order work fairly was for 
everybody to close . wn. 

It was made known hat those who 
worked extra hours on regular days or 
who tried in any way to make up for 
the heatless days would be regarded as 
evading the fuel-saving program and 
would be subject to severe penalties. 
The Catholic churches however refused 
to yield to this part of the demand. 
They refrained from burning coal as 
ordered but they refused to close their 
churches and they held heatless ser- 
vices, 

Many of the critics cited the first 
amendment to the constitution, which 
says that congress shall make no law 
prohibiting the free exercize of religion, 
The closing policy was denounced par- 
ticularly because while most to the 
churches were ordered to close up, the 
secret societies were allowed to. hold 
their meetings as usual. Many influen- 
tial public men have expressed the 
strongest disapproval of the course 
adopted by the fuel authorities and call 
it a blunder which will react and have 
a bad effect in many ways. 

Director-General McAdoo came to 
the rescue, against his own judgment, 
and ordered an embargo on all freight 
on Eastern railroads except food, fuel 
and munitions. Many other measures 
to relieve the stress are being put in 
practice. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield has di- 
vided the country up on the zone sys- 
tem and he plans to handle the soft 
coal supply on that basis, according to 
plans which have worked well in Eng- 
land. Each of the 20 zones will be 
supplied by coal from a stated district, 
and ali coal will be apportioned on the 
basis of population, so that neither 
hoarding nor severe scarcity will be 
possible. 

Under the present haphazard plan, as 
everyone knows who has watched rail- 
road traffic, cars of coal are carried by 
one train in one direction, and the next 
train brings other cars of coal in the 
other direction. Even during this ter- 
rible coal shortage, this has been the 
case. By the zone system it is ex- 
pected that most of this duplication and 
waste of work will be avoided. 

Plans for next winter include prac- 
tically a coal-rationing system. Efforts 
will be made to provide huge reserves 
of coal during the summer months, so 


that there will be a surplus to Ure ca 
when winter comes again. 

The government has met the de- 
mands of both the anthracite and soft 
coal miners for wage increases. The 
soft coal miners at their recent con- 
vention went on record as accepting 
the new wage-scale and they agreed to 
a penalty clause which imposes fincs 
on them if they go on strike without 
authority. This treaty will remain in 
force till April 1, 1920, or unt: the close 
of the war i- it ends before then. 


How Pershing Came to be a Soldier. 


In his boyhood John J. Pershing, 
now a general in the U. S. army and 
commander of the U. S. expeditionary 
forces in France, being of a sober, quiet 
turn of mind, early assumed some of 
the responsibilities of looking after his 
five brothers and sisters, all younger 
than himself. His father operated sevy- 
eral farms and the bo ° did considerable 
farm work and in time took over the 
management of a farm. 

From his-father who was an expert 
gardener he inherited a love of gar- 
dening and learned many things in 
connection with the subject. He has 
never outgrown this liking for the soil 
and whenever opportunity offers takes 
keen delight in getting into a pair of 
overalls and workin ~ among the vege- 
tables and flowers of the garden. 

While he greatly enjoyed working in 
the soil and watching the plants of 
various kinds unfold and develop, the 
idea of being a school teacher finally 
appealed to him even more strongly. 
Accordingly he became a student of the 
Missouri state normal school at Kirks- 
ville, Mo., intending to prepare himself 
for teaching. 

One day while he w:<. at this institu- 
tion a newspaper announcing an exam- 
ination for entrance to the military 
academy at West Poi.ut fell into his 
hands. That at once brought before 
his mind the attractions of a military 
career and the more he thought about 
taking the examination the more at- 
tractive the notion grew. He went to” 
his sister, also a student at the normal 
school, and asked what she thought of 
his trying for an appointment. She ad- 
vised him to take the examination. 

At once he began to study intensively 
in preparation and shortly afterward 
was called before the board of examin- 
ers. Though his preparation had been 
brief and had not satisfied him, he 
made the best grades in the examina- 
tion and a little later was notified of 
his appointment. On the way to the 
academy he stopped off at home and 
for the first time told his parcnts of his 
intention to become a soldier. 

Following his graduation from the 
military academy he served in New 
Mexico in a campaign with Gen. Miles 
against Geronimo, the chief of the 
Apaches who had been making trouble 
there. He later became military in- 
structor at the University of Nebraska, 
a position which he filled successfu!'y 
and with credit to himself. After serv- 
ing for a time as instructor in military 
tactics at the West Point military 
academy he went to Cuba where he 
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saw active service in the Santiago 
campaign in 1898. He organized the 
bureau of insular affairs and was its 
chief until 1899 when he went to the 
Philippines. There he saw service in 
various military capacities. 

He was military attache at Tokio 
1905—6 and was on duty in the Philip- 
pines from December 1906 until 1913 
when U. S. forces under his command 
defeated hostile Moros in the battle at 
Bagsag. As everyone knows, he was 
sent into Mexico at the head of Ameri- 
can troops in pursuit of Villa in March, 
1916 and when the United States enter- 
ed this war was appointed to head the 
American military forces in France. 


Chamberlain Attacks War Department. 


Last week. we told how Senator 
Chamberlain of Ore., Dem., chairman 
of the senate military committee, had 
charged that the war operations of the 
government had broken down; also 
how President Wilson had issued a 
statement to the public denouncing the 
senator’s charge as false. The senate 
saw trouble coming and adjourned over. 

Senator Chamberlain seized the first 
chance to return to the charge, and in 
a three-hour speech he laid bare many 
shortcomings in the handling of our 
nilitary preparations. He didn’t accuse 
the president of falsifying but he said 
that he depended too much for his 
information on underlings who didn’t 
know what they were talking about or 
who told him wrong stories. 

“Germany knows more about Amer- 
ica today than the men connected with 
the war department,” he asserted. He 
charged that the soldiers had been sent 
into camps which were not equipped 
to receive them and that after they got 
sick they were not given decent care. 
He read letters from parents of soldier 
boys who had died in the camp hospi- 
tals, and so heartrending were the de- 
tails that some of the most hardened 
old senators shed tears. 

The parents had not been informed 
by the government that their boys were 
even sick but they had heard of it in 
‘ roundabout ways and had gone to the 
‘camps to see if they could give some 
aid. There they were told that it was 
against the rules for any outsiders to 
do anything or eyen to hire nurses to 
attend their sons, 

The sick men were kept in fireless 
rooms. with the mercury nearly down 
to zero and were left without being 
bathed or properly attended to. One 
father went to enter the room where 
his boy was; when he opened the door 
it struck something, and he found it 
had struck his son’s body, for the boy 
had died and his corpse had been left 
on the floor. In another case a brother 
of a victim complained that the corpse 
had been sent home wrapped only in a 
sheet and that the boy who had died 
for his country was not even allowed 
burial in his uniform. 

It should be explained that military 
system and discipline make it impossi- 
ble to allow relatives and friends of 
sick soldiers to come to the hospitals 
and be in attendance there. Even in 
civil life the well-meaning but tactless 


friends of sufferers often kill patients 
by visiting them while they are sick 
and exciting and tiring them and in- 
terfering with the regimen. 

In civil hospitals the doctors have to 
allow such visits to some extent even 
though they know they may harm the 
patient. But it would result in hopeless 
confusion and the complete breakdown 
of discipline if sick soldiers in the army 
were to be the subject of emotional vis- 
itations from friends. In some cases, 
we all know, sick soldiers do not re- 
ceive the care they should, but on the 
whole they get as good or better treat- 
ment than average people get at home, 
and their chances of recovery are bet- 
ter. Consequently, pathetic as these in- 
dividual cases often are, no nation that 
is at war can allow its war operations 
to be hampered by them. 

Army officers and doctors are only 
human and some of them are incom- 
petent and ot: ers are careless or brutal. 
Several army doctors who have been 
convicted by court-martial lately have 
been dishonorably discharged and sev- 
eral others are held for further punish- 
ment. One doctor abused a soldier 
who was sick with pneumonia and 
ordered him back to duty because he 
failed to salute him. Another kept an 
ambulance load of sick soldiers out in 
the cold and rain for a long time, and 
then ordered them back to camp—and 
two of the men died. 

Col. Roosevelt, who came to Wash- 
ington to help remedy matters and 
speed up the war, made an address in 
which he accused the war department 
of “maladministration”. He said that 
citizens have the right to criticize the 
government at such times and that it 
is through such criticism that better- 
ment is brought about. He repelled the 
idea that he was playing politics; he 
had criticized the Republican adminis- 
tration in the same way during the 
Spanish war, he pointed out. ° 

He said the navy department had 
been inefficient six months ago but that 
it was now doing excellent work, and 
he wanted to be able to say the same 
thing of the war department. He quoted 
from Woodrow Wilson’s work on 
“Congressional Government” where it 
says emphatically that it is the first 
duty of congress to quizz the adminis- 
tration and keep itself and the people 
fully informed as to how things are 


being done, so that improvements may: 


be made, and that this “informing func- 
tion of congress should be specially 
preferred even to its legislative func- 
tion.” 

It was charged at the hearing before 
the senate committee that the govern- 
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ment had provided neither clothes, 
guns nor ammunition for some of our 
soldiers who have gone “over there.” 
In some cases uniforms and blankets 
were bought in England, There had 
been much “red-tape” and delay in de- 
ciding on the designs for army rifles, 
machine-guns and big-guns. France, 
already greatly overburdened, had to 
lend our ordnance department a ‘supply 
of big-guns, owing to our failure to get 
them ready. Not enough machine-guns 
had been provided to allow the soldiers 
in our camps to be trained with them. 

Gen. Pershing had given timely 
warning of the many things our army 
in France would require, but the of- 
ficials at this end of the line had failed 
to get the things to him. It was as- 
serted that there was so much official 
red-tape in the war department at 
Washington that it took five days for 
one official to get a reply back from 
another official who was in the same 
building. It was also charged that 
there had been a needless amount of 
secrecy about everything connected 
with the war, and that everybody had 
been kept in ignorance except the Ger- 
mans, who always seemed to know 
everything in advance. 


Baker Defends Conduct of War. 


Secretary of War Baker went before 
the senate committee and gave a long 
explanation and defence of the admin- 
istration. He approved the policy of 
concealment and he declared that it 
was not a fact that the Germans learn 
vital facts as to our military policies 
but on the contrary that they were be- 
ing kept “mystified” as to how much or 
how little we are doing. 

He revealed as much as he thought 
it was wise to make public as to what 
has been done and what it is proposed 
to do. His object was to quiet the 
critics in congress and also reassure 
the people. He pointed out that the 
conduct of the navy wa. a much small- 
er matter than the building up of a 
great national army on short notice, 
and he asserted epigrarmmatically that 
when all the facts are known, the peo- 
ple will admit that the government had 
made “a tremendous response to a tre- 
mendous responsibility.” 

We were drawn into the war, he re- 
minded the country, and it was not 
for us to choose the field of war or the 
weapons. The conditions had been al- 
ready made for us, and it was not a 
question of theory but of facts. The 
field was in France, with 3000 miles 
of U-boat-infested water intervening. 

We had consulted with the ablest ex- 
perts of the allied nations and had 
largely followed their suggestions as 
to how we could best help the common 
cause. There had been such rapid 
changes in methods and weapons how- 
ever that before one plan could be car- 
ried out, there was something totally 
new to meet. 

Gen. Pershing, he said, sent daily 
cablegrams from 16 to 20 pages long 
giving details of equipment etc., but in 
many cases these details would be 
changed the following week. So that 
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many things even when once decided 
on had to be revamped or discarded. 
Our ordnance department, which had 
started with less than 100 officers, had 
been expanded till now it has about 
3000, and they are all working night 
and day to get things going right. 

He told how, at Gen. Joffre’s request, 
we had sent an army of railroad men 
and artisans to help in the work of re- 
building the French railroads. France 
had given us a whole line of railroad 
600 miles long, connecting with special 
ports, and we are. reconstructing this 
line of communication so as to set it in 
shape to handle the heavy work it will 
have to do when we really begin to 
operate over there. 

Extensive buildings for the use of 
our armies are being put up, and much 
of the material for all these structures, 
as well as the rails, ties, spikes, en- 
gines and cars for the railroads, has 
had to be transported to the scene from 
this country. Our men in France have 
had to produce their lumber out of the 
standing trees, and their tasks of all 
sorts have been herculean. 

He took full responsibility, he said, 
for getting the new army in training 
“without waiting till the last shoe-but- 
ton was ready.” The idea was that by 
the time the men were ready, the equip- 
ment would be ready for them. Gen. 
Leonard Wood, the great friend of 
Roosevelt, had approved of this plan. 

The secretary of war stated that a 
magazine on which Col. Roosevelt was 
an editor had said that we ought to 
get from 150,000 to 200,000 soldiers to 


France in 1917, and he added that this 





stint had been exceeded. Here he made 
the first announcement which is any- 
where near authentic as to the number 
of men we have sent over. The num- 
ber has been variously stated by those 
who pretended to know at from 50,000 
to a million. Secretary Baker did not 
get down to exact figures but he did 
say that “we can have 500,000 men in 
France early in 1918, and 1,500,000 
there during the year, if the transporta- 
tion facilities are available to us.” 

He said that it would have been a 
fatal error to have sent our whole 
regular army “over there”, for in that 
case it would have been completely 
destroyed, as England’s was. It was 
better policy to keep a large part of the 
regulars in this country, to coach ihe 
new men and thus develop a fighting 
army on a scale big enough to count. 
Never before in the history of the 
world had such an army been built up 
in such a short space of time, he de- 
clared, ¥ 

Many critics had charged that the 
army draft would be a failure, but it 
had been a great success. He felt cer- 
tain that when the colossal work of 
licking things into shape had been com- 
pleted and our great war-machine be- 
gan to move, it would make itself felt 
so effectively that there would be ad- 
miration instead of criticism for what 
had been accomplished. 


NEWS NOTES. 
Seals Off Carolina Coast. A few days ago 
a fur seal was shot and killed off the coast 
North Carolina. Fishermen relate having 
seen seals several times around the same 
point and a number have been killed. The 
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Carolina coast is considerably farther 
south than seals are in the habit of going 
and the reason for their appearance there 
more than anywhere else in the same lati- 
tude has been a subject of much specula- 
tion. Seals have been known to travel far 
on icebergs. The theory most accepted is 
that these specimens were brought down 
from the North on icebergs which were 
carried along by the Arctic current. 
When the ice melted the seals made 
for the nearest land. As the North Caro- 
lina coast juts farther into the Atlantic 
than any other.land in that locality the 
seals naturally found it first and chose to 
remain there. 





Members Sue Red Cross. Several mem- 
bers of the Red Cross have brought action 
against the society to restrain it from us- 
ing money for the erection of a vivisection 
laboratory in France. Many members are 
opposed to vivisection, it is pointed out, and 
the use of money in this way would result 
in a disruption of the organization. Advo- 
cates of the measure accuse the objectors 
of “giving aid and comfort to the enemy” 
by their opposition. Theré are several dis- 
eases peculiar to this war whose exact na- 
ture is still undetermined; these must be 
studied now to aid our troops, it is as- 
serted. Few animals are used for experi- 
menting, it is stated, but if they are and 
operations causing pain are performed an- 
asthesia’is always used. 





Caught Evading Food Law. The store of 
P. Friedman, a dealer in Jewish prayer 
books in New York, was recently raided 
and over 20 barrels of sugar were found 
and confiscated. Evidence discovered show- 
ed a regular underground route between 
New York and New Orleans by which 
dealers of the metropolis were able to im- 
port sugar without the knowledge of the 
international sugar committee. It was 
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found that a steamer already in port had 
about 70 barrels of sugar on board con- 
signed to Freidman. 


Abandon Misleading Labels. At the in- 
stance of the federal trade commission, 
rope manufacturers have agreed to dis- 
continue the use of labels on their wares. 
It has been the custom to brand rope 
made of sisal or other fiber as “pure ma- 
nila”. This, the commission holds, is mis- 
leading to the public. 


38 Lynchings Occur. Tuskegee institute 
reports 38 lynchings in the United States in 
1917, 37 men and one woman. Two of the 
victims were whites and the others were 
negroes, 


Get Pork with Beans. When Bostonians 
learned that their local food administrator 
had decreed that Saturday must hereafterbea 
“porkless day” they protested vigorously. 
“What about the beans?” they cried. So 
great a furor was raised that the food ad- 
ministrator deemed it wisest to modify the 
dictum somewhat. Accordingly the an- 
nouncement was issued that pork enough 
for beans would be permitted. 


Wins Promotion at Camp. U. S. Grant, 
great-grandson of the famous Civil war 
general, was recently promoted from the 
rank of private to that of corporal. He is 
stationed with an ammunition train at 
Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 


Wins Prayer Prize. In a competition of 
essays on prayer, Rev. Samuel McComb, of 
Baltimore, was awarded by St. Andrew’s 
university of Edinburg, Scotland, the first 
prize of £100. Two other prizes went to 
England, one to Switzerland and one to 
India, 


Colleges Cut Down Athletics. Due to 
the war, 18 colleges in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania and West Virginia are 
reported to have dropped athletics. A score 
more in these and other states have cut 
down their periods of training. 


Committee to Settle Claims. President 
Smith of the Louisville and Nashville rail- 
road proposes that a committee of three 
men be appointed by the Kentucky govern- 
or to settle all claims against the railroad, 
arising from a recent accident in which 
nearly 50 were killed and many others 
hurt, which cannot be amicably adjusted 
out of court. In this way, he says, the 
cases will be settled without delay and the 
claimants will be saved the expense of liti- 
gation, 


German Deserters Held. Immigration of- 
ficials at an Atlantic port are holding two 
deserters from the German army who were 
brought over on a Belgian relief ship. The 
men stated that they had escaped from the 
Russian front and had made their way 
thence into Holland. After remaining there 
a couple of months they decided to come to 
~America. Having no funds they became 
stowaways on the ship that brought them 
over. 


Charges Sunday with Plagiarism. Dam- 
ages amounting to $100,000 have been pre- 
ferred through Atlanta attorneys by S. C. 
Tapp, author of several books on the Bible, 
against Billy Sunday the evangelist whom 
he charges with having adopted portions 
of his works without giving him credit. 
Several years ago a similar action was 
brought against Sunday for using portions 
of Ingersoll’s works. 


Uses Nicotine on Cat. Dr. M. E. Poland, 
of Topeka, Kans., was arrested a few days 
ago on a warrant charging him with cru- 


elty to animals. Poland had been conduct- 
ing a series of anti-tobacco lectures. At 
one given before the pupils of a school he 
put nicotine on a cat’s tongue to demon- 
strate the deadliness of the poison. The 
cat died in about five minutes but its 
death struggles so affected some of the 
children that they were moved to tears. 


800-Pounder Dies. James Simonds, a ne- 
gro, said to be the heaviest man in the 
world, died in Philadelphia recently. For 
a number of years he had traveled with 
circus side shows under the name of 
“Baby Jim”. An entire car was chartered 
to take the body to Simonds’s former home 
in Texas. 


Urges Greeks to Enlist. A note from the 
Greek government delivered to the state 
department urges Greeks in the United 
States to enlist in the American army. Not 
only will the punishment which usually 
follows enlistments of Greek subjects with 
a foreign power be suspended, it is an- 
nounced, but Greece will reward those who 
support American arms. 


Bees for Conserving Sugar. Almost ev- 
ery plant blossom that grows contains 
honey which cannot be extracted in com- 
mercial quantities except by the bee, says 
the Pennsylvania department of agricul- 
ture in a recent bulletin. For this reason 
the campaign which the U. S. department 
of agriculture has started to increase the 
production of honey is a real war-economy 
measure. It does not call for the planting 
of new lands or the overworking of old 
ones. It is a method to use a food-supply 
which otherwise remains untouched. The 
important thing is to create new bee-keep- 
ers. The department experts have con- 
fined their attention to persons who are 
already keeping bees. Bee-keeping is a 
much easier matter than is generally sup- 
posed. Any man who goes about it care- 
fully should be able to produce a good 
crop of honey the first year, 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 

Slackers Foiled. Few people appreciate 
fully the extent of degradation to which 
some of the drafted men are willing to 
descend in order to avoid actual service in 
the army. Even the last shreds of man- 
hood are sacrificed. Numerous instances 
have been found in which men have de- 
liberately broken army rules in order to 
be dishonorably discharged. Secretary of 
War Baker has now frustrated these cow- 
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ardly designs of theirs. In the future, 
wherever possible, some form of sentence 
other than dishonorable discharge will be 
used to punish them for their infractions. 
In those cases where a discharge from the 
army becomes unavoidable terms of impris- 
onment will also be inflicted. 


President Saves Condemned Man. Ru- 
dolph Vrena, sentenced by court-martial to 
be shot, was saved at the last mément by 
an order from President Wilson prevent- 
ing the execution of American soldiers in 
the United States before their sentences 
had been reviewed at Washington. Vrena 
was a drafted man stationed at Camp Dix 
in New Jersey. Claiming to be an “inter- 
national socialist”, he refused to declare 
his loyalty to the United States, disregard- 
ed the commands of his officers and re- 
fused to conform to other army rules. 


Demanded Big Pay. Though many mem- 
bers of the various exemption boards of- 
fered their services free others demanded 
wages as high as $150 a month. Such big 
salaries could not be paid in all cases and 
in order that the funds provided for the 
draft should be justly divided up Provost- 
Marshal Gen. Crowder ruled that boards 
shall receive 30 cents for each question- 
naire handled, providing that one member 
does not get over 15 cents and two mem- 
bers over 25 cents per questionnaire, 


Auto Trains Run. Auto trucks as trains 
are now being used on railroads in an ef- 
fort to help solve the transportation prob- 
lem. Six additional ones have been or- 
dered to cover the route between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic coast and several 
are also being used on lines between 
Springfield, Mass., and New York. Should 
the experiment prove successful more will 
be put into operation, it is stated. 


Cadet Dismissed. Convicted by court- 
martial of the charge of hazing a fellow 
student, John Waidlich, of Mercerville, Pa., 
was dismissed from the West Point mili- 
tary academy by order of President Wil- 
son. It is the desire of war officials, as 
well as of the faculty, to break up haz- 
ing at the institution and the drastic meas- 
ures in this case were taken with that 
end in view. 


- Labor for War Work. The department of 
labor has intrusted the employment service 
with the mobilization of some 3,000,000 
men to relieve the labor shortage problem 
that is confronting the country. Formerly 
the.employment service was a part of the 
bureau of immigration. Owing to its im- 
portance as a war-prosecuting agent it has 
now been made a separate arm of the la- 
bor department. The workers will be 
chosen for three distinct lines of employ- 
ment, agriculture, shipbuilding and work 
in war contract: plants. 


Aged Postoffice Employee Dies. Dennis 
Kinkade, of Buffalo, who from 1853 to 1913 
delivered mails in that city with a total 
absence of less than two weeks, died the 
other day, aged 89 years. He is said to 
have been the oldest employee of the post- 
al department in the country. 


Record Output of Coins. During last 
year the Philadelphia mint turned out a to- 
tal of over 344,000,000 pieces of money, 
over 100,000 coins more than were ever is- 
sued in any previous year. About 338,000,- 
000 of the pieces were American money. 
In. round numbers there were 10,000 gold 
pieces, 90,000,000 silver pieces, 51,000,000 
nickels and 196,400,000 pennies. Some 6,- 
000,000 pieces were coined for Colombia, 
Nicaragua, Salvador and Peru. 
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RUSSIA. 


Anarchy and Disorder Rife. Reports 
tell of the outbreak of a revolution in 
the eastern provinces of Finland. The 
red guard is said to be beyond control 
and, aided by troops sent from Russia, 
to be busy murdering and plundering. 
Helsingfors is at the mercy of guns on 
Russian warships in the hands of bol- 
shevik sailors and Rikimaki and other 
important junction points are in the 
possession of the red guard. Hard fight- 
ing is reported at Viborg and the Fin- 
nish authorities have appealed to 
Sweden for help. 

At Moscow a number of people were 
killed and several hundred were 
wotinded when armed detachments of 
bolsheviki, provoked by the firing of 
a pistol while great crowds, consisting 
largely of women and children, surged 
through the streets in a demonstration 
in memory of victims of the constituent 
assembly demonstrators, opened fire 
with rifles, machine guns and artillery. 

Opposition to the bolsheviki is said 
to be growing in Petrograd and many 
soldiers with guns have been taken 
there from the front, evidently to pro- 
tect the officials. Police authority is 
no more and it has become a common 
thing for soldiers in automobiles to 
haul well-dressed civilians into the 
cars with them, help themselves to 
their outer clothing and valuables and 
then let them go. While driving through 
the streets the other day Maxim Gorky, 
the well-known author, was struck and 
slightly wounded in the neck by a stray 
bullet. 

Typhus and smallpox are raging in 
Petrograd, where the most insanitary 
conditions prevail. Few doctors re- 
main in the city and the hospitals are 
unable to care adequately for patients. 
Enfeebled in body by bad, insufficient 
food, large numbers of people are dy- 
ing. 

Cable and telegraph lines to Russia 
have been cut. the wire routes through 
Persia and Vladivostok are the only 
ones now remaining for communication 
with Petrograd. 

In a report to Ensign Krylenko, com- 
mander-in-chief, the chief of staff at 
the western front says that the army 
organizations are completely demoral- 
ized, that the officers are inexperienced 
and that it is impossible to maintain 
discipline. The only salvation for the 
army, he says, is for the various sec- 
tions to fall back where they can be 
completely reorganized. At many places 
the western front is entirely open, he 
reports, and soldiers are deserting in 
masses. Wire entanglements have been 
broken down in order to make frater- 








Put 25 cents a week into thrift stamps 
and in a year you will have three full- 
paid war savings certificates which will 
be worth $5 apiece in 1923 


nization and the exchange of commodi- 
ties with the Germans more easy. 

It becomes more and more apparent 
that the chaotic, troubled conditions 
under which the country suffers are 
of the “made-in-Germany” brand; Pet- 
rograd is swarming with paid German 
agents and spies and many of them are 
affiliated with the council of soldiers 
and workmen. The loyal Russians 
greatly outnumber the anarchists and 
kaiserists, however, and when they 
realize, sooner or later, that the bol- 
sheviki instead of leading them out of 
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A Tragic-Comic Performance for Little 
Children. The Kaiser, Concealed as Punch- 
and-Judy Showman, Manipulates the Pup- 
pets Trotzky and Lenine Before the Gulli- 
ble Bolsheviks, Who Are Spellbound with 


. Wonder and Admiration.—Cartoon in Co- 


lumbus Dispatch. 


the wilderness are leading them deeper 
and deeper in, we may expect to see the 
present regime brought to an end. 





Break with Rumanians. The _ bol- 
sheviki have broken diplomatic rela- 
tions with Rumania, have seized Ru- 
manian gold reserves amounting to 
about $600,000,000 and have outlawed 
Gen. Tcherbatcheff, commander of the 
Russian forces in Rumania, as an en- 
emy of the people because they suspect 
him of having worked with the Ruman- 
ians and—the Ukranians against them. 
They also accuse him of having foiled 
their attempt to arrest the Rumanian 
royal family. 





Cossacks Revolt. A congress of cos- 
sacks from the front some time ago 
unanimously passed a resolution de- 
claring war on Gen. Kaledines and rel- 
egating to itself all authority on the 
Don. The cossacks have arrested a 
number of superior officers and are 
seeking to put their old leader out of 
the way. 


Allied Ambassadors Are Threatened. 
Pravda, Petrograd organ of the coun- 
cil of workmen’s and soldiers’ deputies, 
some time ago declared the Rumanian, 
American, French and other diplomats 





to be agents of international imperial- 
ism who are spying and helping Kornil- 
off, Kaledines and Savinkoff and 
threatened that they would be arrested 
if they began to take liberties with Rus- 
sian soldiers. Ensign Krylenko said in 
a speech the other day that the Rus- 
sians’ allies care nothing for them but 
are willing to support them in fighting 
so long as such fighting can be useful to 
the allies’ cause. The Russians who, 
he said,a “against the whole world” 
will fight for the revolution and only 
for the revolution; they will refuse to 
fight for the “allied imperialists”. 


Chinese Exports Cut Off. Chinese 
officials at Harbin, Manchuria, a short 
time ago cut off the export of all goods 
to Russia. The Russian frontier author- 
ities protested and threatened to hold 
up the operation of the Chinese Eastern 


- railroad. 


Aid U. S. Red Cross. The bolsheviki 
authorities some time ago authorized 
and protected a special train loaded 
with clothing and supplies to be used 
by the American Red Cross for the re- 
lief of the stricken people in Rumania. 
The supplies were purchased in Pet- 
rograd and Moscow. 


Trotzky Gets German Gold. Leon 
Trotzky, bolshevik foreign minister, 
who a few years ago was a poor man, 
working for a little newspaper in New 
York at a salary of $40 a month is said 
now to have a fortune of $500,000, a 
large proportion of which is deposited 
in a Berlin bank where much of Pre- 
mier Lenine’s money is kept. With Ger- 
many’s consent some time after the war 
began Trotzky and Lenine went to Rus- 
sia, well supplied with German money, 
and began a pacifist propaganda. For 
this work both have been liberally paid. 


CHINA. 


U. S. Gunboat Shelled. Chinese fired 
on the U. S. gunboat Monocacy on the 
Yangtze river some time ago, killing 
one sailor and wounding two others. 
The gunboat returned the fire and 
silenced it. Japanese and British ves- 
sels on the river were also fired on. 
The assailants are believed to have been 
a detachment of the southern revolu- 
tionary forces whose object was to 
bring about complications for the cen- 
tral government. The foreign office at 
Peking has expressed regret for the at- 
tack on the American vessel and has 
promised to investigate and make rep- 


aration. 


Japanese Sphere Extended. The Jap- 
anese some time ago established a civil 
administration in Shantung territory, 
outside of the Tsingtao area which they 
captured from the Germans early in 
the’ war. China has protested to the 
Japanese government against replacing 
the military regime with a civil admin- 
istration. 





Pro-German Deported. Dr. Gilbert 
Reid, American editor of a Peking 
newspaper, was released from prison 
last July on his promise that he would 
abandon his pro-German policy and re- 
frain from attacking the United States 
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and the entente allies but ever since he 
has been actively engaged in trying to 
create sympathy unfavorable to the 
United States and the entente and has 
made unpatriotic speeches in various 
parts of the country. Recently when the 
published a strongly pro-German edi- 
torial the authorities deported him to 
Manila for the period of the war. 


FRANCE. 


The Arrest of M. Caillaux, former 
premier, promptly followed the receipt 
of information from the United States 
to the effect that it had found in inter- 
cepted code telegrams evidence estab- 
lishing the fact that while he was in 
Argentina in 1915 he was in communi- 
cation with Berlin through Count von 
Luxburg, then German minister to 
Argentina, with a view to arranging 
peace at any price with Germany in 
order that business might be resumed. 


Teaching Child Hygiene. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross has undertaken a coun- 
try-wide campaign designed to give in- 
struction in the proper care of chil- 
dren. An exhibit travels in a motor 
truck carrying motion-picture appara- 
tus and other equipment for the work. 
Motion pictures depicting both proper 
and improper ways of caring for in- 
fants and making clear various other 
subjects are shown and literature on 
child hygiene is distributed. 


——— 


No Paris Leave. American army 
authorities in France have decided that 
when American soldiers have earned a 
respite from their military duties they 
will not be allowed Paris leave, as it 
is desired to protect them from the de- 
moralizirig influences to which they 
would be subjected there. Instead they 
will enjoy their rest in places con- 
trolled by the army for this purpose. 
The civil population of such places will 
be under American authority. It has 
been decided to establish the first of 
these recreation centers in the depart- 
ment of Savoie, once the southern part 
of the old duchy of Savoy. This is in 
the French Alps and the Rhone flows 
along its boundary on the northwest. 
The Y. M. C. A., in co-operation with 
the military authorities, has sent a 
large staff of workers to Savoie to re- 
ceive the first contingent of “Sammies”, 
Arrangements have, been made with 
hotel keepers to provide the men with 
boardand lodgingat prices ranging from 
$2.20 to $3.40 a day. Amusement places 
have been leased and amusements, 
music, lectures and dramatic per- 
formances will be provided. It is plan- 
ned to make all amusements and baths 
free of charge. Baseball, tennis and 
golf grounds have been leased by the 
Y..M. C. A. and canteens are to be 
established. Special “leave” trains will 
carry soldiers to these and other rec- 
reation centers which will be estab- 
lished 


Hun Raiders Drop Poisen. In addi- 
tion to bombs German airmen who 
raided Calais some time ago dropped 
a number of packets marked in English, 
“soup powder”, -with directions to dis- 


solve the powder in cold water and 
then add a pint of boiling liquid. Analy- 
sis shows the packets to contain a 


deadly poison; all who ventured to* 


swallow the soup died. Several chil- 
dren in eastern France were killed by 
poisoned sweets and explosive pencil 
cases dropped by Hun fliers. 


Law Bars Russians. Some time ago 
a Russian army officer, representing a 
number of other Russian officers, offer- 
ed to place at the disposal of Gen. 
Pershing, to be used as he sees fit, a 
group of Russian officers in France but 
bacouse the law of the United States 
provides that only American citizehs 
may become officers in the U. S. army 
the offer had to be refused. 


To Adopt U. S. Orphans. In recogni- 
tion of the action of American school 
children in adopting French war or- 
phans children of the public schools in 
Paris have instituted a movement for 
the adoption of American war orphans 


by French school children. Children . 


throughout France have been asked to 
subscribe one cent each in cash for this 
purpose. 


Can’t Cuss Mules. A general order 
lately issued by U. S. military authori- 
ties in France prevents mule drivers 
from swearing at the animals in their 
charge. No severe penalties for swear- 
ing are provided but the order suggests 
that mules, like horses, do better under 
kind treatment than “cussing”. The 
muleteers who are trying their best to 
learn to say “Tut, tut, mule!” with suf- 
ficient emphasis and with the proper 
inflection to secure desired results are 
finding the anti-swearing order very 
hard to obey. 


ENGLAND. 


U. S. Soldiers and Intoxicants. In a 
sermon in London some time ago Rev. 
J. F. Newton, formerly an Iowa min- 
ister, charged that drunkenness is prev- 
alent among American soldiers in Eng- 
land. In America, he said, it is held 
that if the government has a right to 
conscript a man for military service it 
has a right to regulate his conduct and 
keep him fit for the work he has to do 
and laws have therefore been enacted 
making it a criminal offense to sell 
liquor to soldiers in uniform. 

‘His charges relative to drunkenness 
have been vigorously denied in both 
England and America. A man who says 
he has been on London’s principal 
streets every day and night for more 
than a fortnight declares in one of the 
newspapers of that city that in that 
time he did not see a single intoxicated 
American or British soldier or sailor. 
Dr. W. T. Foster, president of Reed 
college, Portland, Ore., who as a rep- 
resentative of the Red Cross war coun- 
cil visited the entire French front some 
time ago and was in every camp where 
American soldiers are quartered as- 
serts that he saw no drunkenness 
among the Americans and that their 
morals are good. Senator Kenyon of 
Ta. declares all reports of drunkenness 


among American fighting men to be un- 


founded, and insists that they are in- 
tended to divert. American attention 
from the prosecution of the war. 


Capture German Dye Secrets. A 
group of men connected with British 
textile interests claim-to have “cap- 
tured” in Switzerland the secret re- 
cipes for the manufacture of German 
dyes. The recipes are to be offered and 
sold to the government, it is said, and 
will be used in government dye works, 
the bulk of the profit going to the na- 
tion on the understanding that all Brit- 
ish manufacturers needing dyes will 
be given opportunity to obtain them 
freely. 


GERMANY. 


General Strikes Begun. Though the 
German authorities have tried hard to 
suppress all news of the general strikes 
in Austria-Hungary where the workers 
are demanding peace and government 
reforms, the German people have learn- 
ed something of the truth and, stimu- 
lated by the. example of the Austro- 
Hungarians and angered because the 
German militarists by their greedy, im- 
perialistic demands at the Brest- 
Litovsk conference appear to have 
kicked over the possibility of a separ- 
ate peace with Russia, have grown 
restive and rebellious; reports tell of 


. serious general strikes and labor dis- 


turbances in Berlin and various other 
places, involving torpedo and airplane 
factories, dock-yards and other war 
industries. 

The socialists who are backing the 
strikes are becoming more out-spoken 
in their criticisms of the war lords 
and more insistent in their demands 
for peace. In a debate in the reichstag 
main committee a short time ago one 
of the socialist leaders spoke in com- 
mendation of the general strike of the 
Austria-Hungarian proletariat and gave 
warning that German workers wil! use 
all their power against those who 
stand in the way of an “early peace 
based on understanding and right”. 
Philip Scheidemann, socialist member, 
solemnly warned the. government 
authorities that they are playing with 
fire-and declared that the situation in 
Germany differs little from that in 
Austria-Hungary. 

Several mutinous outbreaks have oc- 
curred in the navy since last Septem- 
ber when warship crews at Kiel re- 
belled. The anti-submarine measures 
now in use by the allies have made ser- 
vice on the German U-boats so perilous 
that many sailors are unwilling to go to 
sea in them. Reports say that a mutiny 
among submarine crews at Kiel a few 
weeks ago resulted in the killing of 
nearly two score of officers. Later the 
outbreak spread to the crews of 
cruisers stationed at the Kiel base. 
Important revolts have also occurred 
among crews of mine-sweepers to 
whom the danger and hardship of their 
work have become intolerable. 


Everybody likes a bargain. War Sav- 
ings certificates are now only $4.13 
each, and in five years they will bring 
you back $5 each. 
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Scientific 


Condensed Notes on Current -Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 





Luminous Paint Used in War. 


It has long been known that when 
zine sulphide is exposed to sunlight it 
will “store” up some of the light and 
give out a glow for some time afterward 
in the dark. By mingling with it an 
extremely small amount of radium a lu- 
minous paint is obtained which pro- 
duces a glow without exposure to sun- 
light. A paint of this kind is used as a 
coating for various articles used by 
British army and naval forces in the 
war, according to the Electrical Exper- 
imenter. 

The dials of compasses used for guid- 
ing soldiers on the march, aviators in 
the air and sailors plying the seas in 
quest of the Huns’ assassinous craft we 
are told; are made sufficiently luminous 
by this preparation to be read at close 
range in the dark—the darker the bet- 
ter—and yet disclose no secrets to the 
enemy. 

Linen tabs with a luminous surface 
are attached to the backs of tunics 
worn by soldiers so that when the first 
line of them goes “over the top” the 
men who follow in the dark will not 
mistake them for enemies. 

Luminous beacons set up on stakes 
or stuck to woodwork of various kinds 
serve to guide relief parties going and 
returning in the dark. Luminous tape, 
secured to the ground by means of 
stakes, metal rods or stones so that it 
will not be shifted by the wind, is used 
for the same purpose. The beacons 
and the tape are placed in the day time 
when paths can be chosen to the best 
advantage. The tape is also used for 
forming large letters, signs and direc- 
tion arrows for guiding soldiers in the 
dark, 


Luminous paint beacons are useful — 


for signaling silently at night, particu- 
larly in positions close to those of the 
enemy. Signaling is done with the 
Morse code, Ly describing large revers- 
ed capital letters of the alphabet or by 
waving the beacons in the air and mes- 
sages can be transmitted over a dis- 
tance of 20 yards. 


The Chinese Soap-Nut Tree. 


The soap-nut tree of China was first 
introduced in Florida in 1885, accord- 
ing to American Forestry, and now 
there are more than 500,000 specimens 
growing there. About a dozen years 
ago attention was first attracted to the 
tree in this country as one of import- 
ance as a nut-bearer. At that time a 
report of the U. S. consul at Algiers on 
the economic value of the tree was pub- 
lished and a large quantity of the seeds 
were imported. Widespread attention 
was given to the tree’s- planting and 
cultivation and some were imported 
from China by the federal department 
of agriculture, materially increasing the 
number planted in this country. 

In the hull of the nut are raw mate- 





rials for the manufacture of soap and 
other articles which require an ingre- 
dient with saponaceous properties. The 
material may even be used in the raw 
state for cleansing purposes; shredded 
and used with water, as soap is used, a 
perfect lather is obtained and some au- 


“thorities claim for it cleansing proper- 


ties superior to those of soap. Because 
of its foam-producing qualities the ex- 
tract is useful as an ingredient in car- 
bonated beverages. A fixed oil, con- 
sidered by some superior to olive oil, 
is obtained from the kernel. The nuts 
also possess some medicinal properties. 


Though the wood is close-grained, 
takes a good polish and is said to be 
well adapted for furniture making, the 
tree probably will not be grown for 
its lumber as the annual. yield of nuts 
is said to be worth from $10 to $20 per 
tree. Bearing begins at the age of six 
years, 


Cotyledons and the Growth of Beans. 


Some time ago an experimenter took 
three ordinary kidney beans. One was 
left in the natural state but from the 
second he cut half of the cotyledons 
away and from the third he removed 
everything except the embryo. The 
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three beans were then planted under 
similar conditions. 

The illustration shows the three seeds 
and below the plants that grew from 
each. The seed which had lost half of 
its cotyledons, it will be noted, produc- 
ed a smaller plant than the one that 
had not been tampered with and the 
plant from the seed from which every- 
thing except the embryo was removed 
was smaller yet but there was no ofher 
effect _ noticeable; all were equally 
healthy. 

The embryo of the third bean, despite 
the loss of the material in the cotyle- 
dons, began to grow soon after it was 
put into the ground and it developed 
into a little plant much ahead of the un- 
mutilated bean, 








Salt Water in the Earth. 


Great quantities of salt water are 
known to exist far down in the earth; 
frequently in sinking oil wells the drill 
taps veins or reservoirs of such magni- 
tude that powerful pumps are required 
to get rid of the flow. Perhaps the 


majority of people if asked where all 
this water comes from would reply 
that it is the water which has fallen 


‘geological survey. 


in the form of rain and snow on the 
earth and has gradually filtered down 
through the. earth’s crust or that it 
comes from the ocean through great 
subterranean channels, 

In reality this water is what remains 
of a prehistoric ocean which in re- 
mote times was caught and imprisoned 
in the material of the earth’s crust, ac- 
cording to a publication of the U. S. 
The shells of sea 
animals found in limestones and other 
hard rocks far below the surface of 
the earth, we are told, indicate that in 
some far-off period of the earth’s his- 
tory a large part of the country was 
covered by the ocean and it appears 
that the salt water struck when deep 
wells are sunk is really fossil sea water 
held in the sand and mud of former 
eons. 

Though salt water appears to be es- 
pecially abundant in oil fields, it exists 
in enormous volume in many other 
places; near Leavenworth, Kans., for 
example, great quantities have been 
found at various depths below the sur- 
face. Remains of marine shells are 
found in many outcropping layers of 
rock there and it is believed that the 
entire region at one time was covered 
by the-sea. Indeed, numerous geologi- 
cal records of the advance and retreat 
of the sea and evidence that the region 
was submerged at several different 
times-have been discovered in therocks. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


A Long Fast. In an experiment to deter- 
mine how long they could exist without 
food Prof. J. E. Wodsedalek of the Univer- 
sity of Idaho imprisoned several specimens 
of the larva of a certain small beetle in 
sterilized vials. He reports that some new- 
ly hatched ones lived over four months 
without eating once. The lives of the oth- 
ers varied according to their size and age, 
one resisting death by starvation for five 
years and nearly two months. He found 
that the larvae diminished in size under 
the starvation treatment but that if given 
food they were ready to eat and if supplied 
regularly with food they would grow to 
normal size. 





Salvarsan Made in America. Before the 
war salvarsan or “606”, the specific for 
syphilis produced and patented by Dr. 
Ehrlich, the German chemist, sold in this 
country for $3,500 a pound or about $4 per 
dose. Since the war began the price has 
gone up to nine times that amount. Now 
that German patents have been taken over 
by the United States American chemists 
have been licensed to produce it and they 
will supply it to army and navy physicians 
at $1 to $1.50 per dose. 


CAN’T SUPPLY ADDRESSES. 


The publishers of the Pathfinder are un- 
able to furnish addresses of manufactur- 
ers of articles described in the Scientific 
and other departments of the paper. Pros- 
pective buyers should wait till new articles 
are piaced on the market. 


MEATLESS DAY FOR TOWSER. 


Old Mother .Hubbard 
She went to the cupboard, 
As always had been -her habit; 
But bones there were none, 
Beef cost too much “mon”, 
So she made her poor dog a welsh rabbit. 
—Boston Transcript. 
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Keeping abreast of ithe times in im- 
plements and devices for use in war, 
like keeping up with the fashions in 
dress, is a never-ending struggle, also 
it is relatively as expensive and as 
wasteful of nations’ resources as keep- 
ing in style is for individuals. 

Often when mighty new engines of 
slaughter are brought out men declare 
that science and invention have perma- 
nently put an end to war, that it has 
been made so dreadful and so costly in 
life and treasure that no nation will 
dare undertake it. Or when some ex- 
traordinarily powerful means of de- 
fense is developed it is predicted that 
this will certainly end war for all time 
as, by its use, military positions, forts, 
etc., can be made impregnable and it 
will be useless trying to take them. 

Then the next thing we know along 
comes something that counteracts and 
completely neutralizes these inventions 
and the great nations of the world find 
that they must discard them or at great 
expense modify and reconstruct the 
fighting machines they have built in or- 
der to make them worth anything at all. 

An extraordinary example of the ra- 
pidity of such changes is furnished by 
the fact that methods of warfare have 
been revolutionized since the present 
colossal struggle began and various 
weapons and devices formerly consid- 
ered thoroughly efficient and effective 
have become obsolete. Moreover, chang- 
es of these kinds are still taking place. 

The United States was the first na- 
tion in the world to provide itself with 
guns of a bore as great as 16 inches but 
other nations now haye weapons that 
equal or surpass these in range and de- 
structive power. These huge guns 
which were designed for the defence of 
our coast cities and the Panama canal 
are almost 50 feet in length and weigh 
130 tons each. The carriage weighs 
about 450 tons and the counterweight 
which aids in the handling of the gun 
is somewhat heavier than the latter. 

The projectile which weighs 2,400 
pounds and measures more than five 
feet in length can be thrown to a dis- 
tance of 21 miles. At the highest point 
on its trajectory the shell is nearly 
six miles above the earth. It carries 
an exploding charge of 120 pounds. The 
firing charge required weighs 666 
pounds, 

Though such*weapons cost an enor- 
mous amount of money and require 
considerable time and labor in their 
construction, they are shortlived; after 
about 50 shots, due to the terrific press- 
ure exerted by the explosions back of 
the projectile, the rifling wears out to 
such an extent that the gun can no 
longer be used. 

Military experts estimate that a single 
gun properly mounted on land is as ef- 
fective as half a dozen‘ of like caliber 
on a battleship. In addition to mount- 
ing a number of large guns in forts 
guarding our harbors it has been pro- 
posed to build railroads or well-bal- 
lasted wagon roads between permanent 


works, running parallel with the coast, 
so that heavy guns could be rushed 
over them to whatever point they were 
needed to supplement the stationary 
guns or to protect points not adequate- 
ly defended by permanent batteries, 

Many students of military science be- 
lieve that the powerful, long-range guns 
of modern times render useless for or- 
dinary purposes-even the most substan- 
tial permanent fortifications and the 
correctness of this view is demonstrat- 
ed in large measure by experience in 
the present war. Aeroplane scouts fly- 
ing over such works can direct effect- 
ively the firing of the great guns which 
apparently are capable of battering 
down the strongest fortifications. 

There are places, however, where 
such fortifications are indispensable, 
such as for preventing or holding back 
invasions, but such works have to be 
made of the strongest materials, of 
massive proportions and designed with 
a view to concealing as far as possible 
the actual lay of emplacements, etc.. 
from the watchful “eyes” of the enemy 
—the aeroplane scouts. It is necessary 
also to install efficient batteries of anti- 
aircraft guns and to maintain a force 
of airmen to fight off hostile air craft. 

Any discussion of big guns naturally 
brings to mind the Krupp gun works at 
Essen, Germany, nominally a private 
concern owned by Frau Bertha Krupp 
von Bohlen but in reality a great gov- 
ernment arsenal. For years the Krupps 
have been the foremost gun-makers in 
the world. It was the. huge engines of 
destruction produced by them that en- 
abled the Teutons to blast their way at 
will during the early part of the pres- 
ent war. The tide has turned against 
them now because the allies by ex- 
traordinary efforts have developed their 
resources for war implements and muni- 
tions to such an extent that they now 
have the supremacy in artillery, air 
craft, etc. 

More than a century ago.one Herman 
Krupp, a_merchant, held a mortgage on 
a small foundry near Essen. When he 
died his widow in order to-protect her- 
self took over the property and began 
operating it. In this establishment her 
grandson, Frederick, learned the iron 
worker’s trade. When she disposed of 
it he set up a little forge on the site of 
the present Krupp works. 

In the days of Napoleon’s ambitious 
maneuvering for the control of the 
world, when an embargo cut Europe off 
from supplies of English cast steel—a 
product which no-one but the English 
knew how to make—German iron 
workers, including Frederick Krupp, 
earnestly undertook to discover the se- 
cret of producing this material, indis- 
pensable for so many purposes. 

At about the time of Napoleon’s de- 
feat at Waterloo Krupp succeeded in 
finding a process for making cast steel 
of excellent quality but the discovery 
brought him little or no pecuniary re- 
ward and four years later he died. His 
secret had been intrusted to Alfred, his 
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oldest son, and for a number of years 
the business was continued under the 
latter’s management, bringing in only a 
small income, barely enough to pay the 
10 workmen their wages of about 18 
cents a day. 


In 1847 the first Krupp gun was pro- 
duced, a three-pound, muzzle-loader. 
Krupp submitted it to the German gov- 
ernment which after about two years 
admitted that the metal in the gun and 
the workmanship put into its making 
were excellent but he received ho or- 
ders. 

Having observed that railroad acci- 
dents frequently resulted from the 
breaking of the tires on the wheels at 
the point where they had been welded, 
Krupp undertook to find a better way 
to put on the tires. He punched a hole 
in a disk of steel and then expanded it 
to such a size and shape that it could 
be shrunk firmly on the wheel. This 
invention, which was an ideal solution 
of the problem, brought him recogni- 
tion and wealth and when he later pro- 
duced steel castings of unprecedented 
size and then demonstrated that, con- 
trary to what had been believed pre- 
viously, cast steel could be forged, he 
came into worldwide prominence as a 
man of genius; he was awarded medals 
and numerous high honors of various 
kinds were offered him. In ‘this posi- 
tion he could talk guns or anything 
else and the world would listen. 


Long before Krupp’s time the plan of 
making guns to be loaded at the breech 
instead of at the muzzle had been 
thought of and though guns designed 
as breech-loaders had been made, none 
was successful. Krupp in 1862 brought 
out one with a breech-block that could 
be firmly locked so that there was no 
danger of its being blown off as had 
been the case with earlier guns of the 
kind. It is evident that this invention 
was of extraordinary importance for 
it made possible the development of the 
mighty, long-range guns now in use, 

The Krupp gun was further improved 
by better methods of rifling and then 
by making the barrel of a number of 
steel tubes, shrunk one over another, 
instead of a single steel forging. As is 
often the case, however, the inventor 
suffered many disappointments and re- 
buffs before his own government or 
any other would recognize the value of 
his product. Shortly before the Fran- 
co-Prussian war, however, the Prussian 
government adopted Krupp’s guns and 
it was these which gave Prussia the ar- 
tillery supremacy which in large meas- 
ure won her victories, 

The Krupp works have never under- 
taken the manufacture of small arms 
but ordnance of various kinds has been 
manufactured and sold to more than a 
score and a half of different govern- 
ments in the world. An efficient selling 
organization was maintained and elabor- 
ate provisions were made for the enter- 
tainment and comfort of prospective 
customers, 


For years the welfare of workers in 
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the establishment has been carefully 
looked after, funds for the sick and dis- 
abled-and pensions for superannuated 
employees being maintained. There 
are establishments where employees 
can buy all kinds of supplies at cost if 
they pay cash. Comfortable, sanitary 
and attractive houses are also provide 

for the workmen. . 

For centuries gunpowder, consisting 
of a mixture of saltpeter, charcoal and 
sulphur, has been used by all nations 
for hurling all kinds of projectiles from 
guns but at present other, more power- 
ful explosives are used for such pur- 
poses, black gunpowder being scarcely 
used at all except for priming and for 
bursting charges in some types of shell. 

The principal high explosives now 
employed are gun-cotton, nitroglycer- 
in, smokeless powder, cordite, lyddite, 
melinite and trinitro-toluene. Gun-cot- 
ton which is made by soaking cotton 
fibers in one part nitric acid to three 
parts sulphuric acid, afterward drying 
it and pressing if into cakes, is used 
in the big guns and often in the war 
heads of torpedoes. Nitroglycerin 
which consists of a mixture of one part 
glycerin, three parts nitric acid and 
five parts sulphuric acid is used prin- 
cipally in dynamite. It is also mixed 
with gun-cotton to form blasting gela- 
tin. 

Smokeless powder, made by soaking 
gun-cotton in ether alcohol, is used to 
some extent in ordnance but chiefly in 
small arms ammunition. Cordite is 
made by mixing in the presence of ace- 
tone 30 per cent nitroglycerin and 65 
per cent gun-cotton, pressing the dough 
which results through a_ perforated 
plate and then cutting the sticks into 
pieces of convenient length. This is 
used as a propellant in guns and small 
arms. 

Lyddite which is a form of picric 
acid, consisting of carbolic acid com- 
bined with nitric acid, is employed for 
bursting-charges in shells, etc. Melinite 
which is understood to be made in 
much the same way as lyddite is used 
by the French in their shells. Trinitre- 
toluene—“T. N. T.”—which is a varia- 
tion of toluene, obtained by the dis- 
tillation of coal tar, is much used as a 
high explosive and in the manufacture 
of bombs. 

As human vision is limited to com- 
paratively short distances the great 
long-range guns of modern times would 
be of little or ho more value than those 
of earlier times without the aid of ac- 
curate range-finders and sighting de- 
vices. 

A century or so ago naval guns had 
lines scored on them to assist the gun- 
ners in aiming but as the guns were 
made thicker at the breech end than at 
the muzzle these did not indicate the 
true axis. 

In those days engagements always of 


necessity took place at close range. It. 


is related that when Nelson, the great 
British naval commander, was asked 
shortly before-the battle of Copenhagen 
if he would see an inventor who desired 
to talk with him concerning an im- 
pioved sight by means of which gun- 


ners could shoot accurately at objects 
considerable distances away he replied 
in the affirmative and indicated that if 
necessary he would make use of such a 
device. “But,” he added, “I hope we 
shall be able as usual to get so close 
to our enemies that our shot cannot 
miss the object.” 

Long-range guns now are fired on 
land and sea by what is known as the 
indirect method. That is, the gunners 
shoot at targets which they cannot 
see. Officers posted on top of a hill, in 
a church tower or at some other elevat- 
ed point observe the enemy’s position 
by means of powerful glasses and with 
special instruments for the purpose de- 
termine the range. This information 
and their orders are communicated to 
the men at the guns by means of tele- 
phones and flag signals. On naval ves- 
sels the officers who do this work sta- 
tion themselves in the fire-control tow- 
ers. Indirect firing has been worked 
out to such a degree of perfection 
that it is actually more accurate and 
telling than direct firing where the 
target is in more or less plain sight of 
the gunners. 

Distances are determined by what is 
known as triangulation, a process often 
used in surveying and always in as- 
tronomy. It is based on this general 
theorem: If one side and the two ad- 
jacent angles of a triangle are known 
or if two sides and their angles are 
known the triangle can be constructed. 

Several different types of range-find- 
ers are in use. One of the most simple 
for distances up to six or seven miles 
consists of two telescope tubes mounted 
so as to bend and swing on pivots. Mir- 
rors are so placed inside them at the pi- 
votal points as to reflect the rays_of 
light to the observer’s eyes. The tubes 
can be separated or swung closer to- 
gether by means of thumb screws. The 
distance between the pivots represents 
the base line of the triangle which is 
used in the calculation. 

In use the tubes are adjusted so that 
the image in one of the object to be 
fired at coincides with that in the other. 
The angles are then read by a scale 
mounted on the instrument. The read- 
ing is called out to men below who by 
means of special trigonometrical tables 
rapidly calculate the exact distance. 

As the fire of several different guns 
or batteries usually is directed by the 
observations taken at this station a sep- 
arate calculation now must be made for 
each gun or battery. This is not diffi- 
cult as the distance of the target from 
the observation point has just been de- 
termined and the distance of each gun 
or battery emplacement from the latter, 
together with the angles, are known. 

Range-finders are usually made with 
periscope arrangement; that is, with ex- 
tensions by means of which observa- 
tions can be taken without the observer 
having to expose himself above his 
shelter. 

As the big naval guns of course move 
with the ship and as the target is con- 
stantly more or less in motion, it is 
considerably more difficult to shoot ac- 
curately at sea than on land and the 


range-finders for naval use are more 
complicated than those for use in land 
operations. 

An instrument now much used for de- 
termining distances at sea is known as 
the telemeter. It was invented in Eng- 


land itr 1888. An American officer has-~ 


also invented one which renders the 
accuracy of our naval guns nearly as 
great as that of permanently mounted 
guns in coast-defense batteries. Need- 
less to say Uncle Sam is guarding this 
secret as closely as possible. 

In us*ig the telemeter the horizontal 
tube of the instrument whose length is 
known precisely is taken as the base of 
a triangle, the apex of which is the ob- 
ject whose distance is to be determined. 
Mirrors are placed at either end of the 
tube and by means of these the light 
rays reaching the ends of the tube— 
the ends of the base line—are reflected 
through lenses to two other mirrors 
which turn them aside into the eye- 
piece. 

The observer sees in the field of vis- 
ion two images, that in one part coming 
from the telescopic element at one end 
of the tube and that in the other part 
from the element at the oth®r end. By 
means of a scale on the instrument the 
amount of motion necessary in read- 
justing the instrument so as to bring 
the separate parts of the images into 
alignment can be determined. From 
this the angle is obtained and then by a 
simple mathematical formula the dis- 
tance sought can be computed readily. 

The tube of the telemeter which is 
taken as the base of the triangle in 
computations is about six feet long but 
to insure greater accuracy tubes the 
full length of the battleship—ordinarily 
in the neighborhood of 600 feet—have 
been proposed. As a rule observations 
are taken with several instruments si- 
multaneously and the average is taken 
as the range. Several telemeters are 
connected on British ships so that the 
operation of one moves all the rest and 
the mean distance is given by a single 
reading. 

Aboard naval vessels during target 
practice or when in pursuit of enemy 
vessels an officer in the fire-control tow- 
er keeps his eye constantly on the 
range-finder for the distance is ever 
changing. By means of his readings 
such directions are given to the men at 
the guns as enable them to keep the 
sights on the target which may be far 
beyond their range of vision. When 
all is in readiness an electric bell gives 
the signal to open fire. 

Powerful machinery, controlled by 
levers within easy reach of the men at 
the guns, quickly lift them a fraction 
of an inch or a considerable distance as 
may be required or whirl the turret 
through just the right are to keep the 
gun on the target. Similarly, a simple 
touch on a lever causes a carriage to 
rise from the room below, carrying a 
projectile and the explosive charge 
when it is desired to reload and a me- 
chanical device rams the charge home 
in the chamber. 

We are told that in artillery. action 
an “aiming point” different from. the 
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target to be hit is selected. This should 
be something tall and slender, such as 
a church spire or a flag staff a mile or 
more distant. The battery commander 
in his post of observation must deter- 
mine how the guns are to be sighted so 
that when directed at the aiming point 
they will be trained on the target. When 
he has obtained with his range-finder 
and other instruments the necessary 
data he communicates to the gun crews 
by telephone or signals directions rela- 
tive to the aiming point, range, eleva- 
tion, kind of projectile, kind of fire, etc. 

Aeroplanes are now much used for 
finding ranges of enemy positions, par- 
ticularly if the nature of the ground is 
such that the target cannot be found by 
other means, The aviator goes up to a 
prearranged height and maintains that 
altitude, flying in the supposed direc- 
tion of the enemy. When he gets over 
the target he drops a kind of light spe- 
cially designed for the purpose, or a 
prearranged color or combination may 
be used. Two observers near the guns 
check the distance with their instru- 
ments, the height of the airship of 
course being known. The aviator re- 
mains where he can see the results of 
the fire and by means of signals reports 
whether the shells are hitting the tar- 
get and if not the distance they fall 
short or pass beyond it. 

Sometimes the aviator drops what is 
called a smoke bomb when he is di- 
rectly over the enemy and the battery 
commander with his instrument train- 
ed on the flier takes a reading the in- 
stant the bomb explodes, thus obtaining 
information by means of which fire 
can be accurately directed. Wireless is 
used at times for the transmission of 
intelligence between the aviator and the 
officers on the ground. 

The German fliers go up to a height 
of 2,000 or 3,000 feet and when over 
their opponents’ position drop a fire 
bomb attached to a parachute. This 
descends slowly, showing a red light 
and the German gunners are able to 
find the range within a short time after 
it has reached the ground. The shrap- 
nel bombs which are dropped from aer- 
oplanes by the boches after falling a 
certain distance explode with a bril- 
liant yellow flash which endures for 
only an instant and produces no smoke. 

Shrapnel used in ordinary field guns 
is of such a nature that it produces 
deadly effects at distances as great as 
6,000 yards. Ordinarily shrapnel shells 
weigh in the neighborhood of 15 
pounds each. They are fired by time 
fuses which are set by an arrangement 
which is suggestive of the combination 
lock of a safe, the point of the shell 
which screws on being turned until the 
marks and figures cut in the metal in- 
dicate the exploding time desired. 


Black powder is used for the bursting 
charge in these shells because the 
smoke indicates the point of bursting 
and enables the gunners to correct their 
fire so as to make it most telling. The 
Krupp type of shel! is loaded with hard 
lead bullets, held in position by a resin- 
ous composition. 

When the bursting charge shatters 


the steel walls of the shell the bullets 
are released and continue along the 


same trajectory, spreading outward and. 


striking downward much the same as 
shot from a shotgun. The gunners, 
therefore, time the shells so they will 
burst above and some distance in front 
of the target. 

Formidable battle-planes, equipped 
with deadly machine guns, are in use 
and the airmen carry bombs of vari- 
ous kinds,, including those which ex- 
plode when they strike and hurl deadly 
missiles in every direction and still oth- 
ers designed to explode on striking and 
shatter whatever may be near them. 

Quite as much ingenuity has been dis- 
played in producing means for protect- 
ing men against the various deadly in- 
struments of war and for reducing the 
effectiveness of the latter as in produc- 
ing the instruments in question. For 
example, hostile air craft are combated 
by powerful, efficient anti-aircraft guns 
as well as by swift flying machines 
manned by intrepid airmen, armed with 
weapons specially designed for their 
use. 

The men in the trenches are provided 
with steel helmets and in some cases 
with a kind of steel armor over their 
bodies to protect them against bullets, 
shell fragments, shrapnel, etc., and gas 
masks to keep them from being over- 
come or poisoned by noxious, deadly 
gases liberated by the enemy are al- 
ways at hand. 

In order that the men in the trenches 
may see what is taking place on the 
enemy’s side without exposing them- 
selves to the enemy’s bullets they are 
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provided with periscopes which work 
on about the same principle as those on 
submarines. A simple type of trench 
periscope consists essentially of an ar- 
rangement of mirrors, one at the upper 
end, to reflect light from over the top of 
the trench to another below where ob- 
jects in the vicinity can be seen almost 
as well as if the soldiers looked directly 
over the top of the parapet. 

For officers’ use a form of periscope 
in which ordinary field glasses can be 
used has been designed. As officers 
taking observations in the old way with 
field glasses made excellent targets for 
snipers and other riflemen, there were 
frightful casyalties among them until 
periscopes wére provided for their use. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 
Learning without thought is labor lost. 
—Confucius. 


They never fail who die in a great cause. 
—Lord Byron. 


It is well to think. 
well.—Horace Mann. 


It is divine to act 


To live thy better, let thy worst thoughts 
die.—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


He that is giddy thinks that the world 
turns round.—Shakespeare. 


He who has learned how to obey will 
know how to command.—Solon. 


Words are daughters of earth but ideas 
are sons of heaven.—Dr. Johnson. 


Men do less than they ought unless they 
do all they can.—Thomas Carlyle. 


A friendless heart is like a hollow shell 
that sighs over its own emptiness.—Thom- 
as Hood. 


Look not mournfully into the past, it 
comes not back again; wisely improve the 
present, it is time—H. W. Longfellow. 

Absence of occupation is not rest; a mind 
quite vacant is a mind distressed.—William 
Cowper. 


If you know how to spend less than you 
get you have the philosopher’s stone.— 
Franklin. 


A man’s nature runs either to herbs or 
weeds; therefore let him seasonably water 
the one and destroy the other.—Lord Bacon. 


The paths of virtue, though seldom those 
of worldly greatness, are always those of 
pleasantness and peace.—Sir Walter Scott. 


Good nature will always supply the ab- 
sence of beauty but beauty cannot supply 
the absence of good nature—Joseph Addi- 
son. 


The only way to shine, even in this false 
world, is to be modest and unassuming. 
Falsehood may be a thick crust; but in the 
course of time truth will find a place to 
break through—Bryant. 

Don’t fail to read the brand-new war 
story “Trapped” which begins in this 
issue of the Pathfinder. It’s an wtn- 
usually good story and it throws inter- 
esting light on modern war operations, 


Every thrift stamp you buy, at 25 
cents apiece, is another nail in the kai- 
ser’s coffin. Let’s nail him up right, 
while we’re about it. 
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Sailors’ Hatbands no longer bear the 
names of their ships. As a measure against 
spies in this country finding out what ships 
are in port they were ordered taken off, 
“U.S. Navy” is the only legend that is al- 
lowed to appear. 





Supplies for Troops. According to a state- 
ment issued by the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, supplies, including 6,000,000 blankets, 
2,000,000 overcoats, 12,000,000 winter under- 
shirts, 4,000,000 pairs of drawers, 3,000,000 
pairs of breeches, 2,000,000 coats, 5,000,000 
woolen shirts, 8,000,000 pairs of shoes and 
about 3,000,000 hats, have so far been de- 
livered to the American troops. This, it is 
announced, constitutes about half the sup- 
plies that have been ordered. 


Boy Scouts to Distribute Pamphlets. 
President Wilson has requested the 370,000 
members of the Boy Scouts of America to 
act as “government dispatch bearers” in 
circulating bulletins issued by the commit- 
tee on public information. Each scout is 
asked to deliver the pamphlets given him 
to 15 influential persons after obtaining 
promises to read them thoroughly and then 
pass them on where they will do the most 
good. 


Chaplains Appointed. E. W. Dickey, a 
Christian Scientist, has been apointed 
chaplain at large in the army with the rank 
of first lieutenant. Dr. Henry Van Dyke, 
former minister to the Netherlands, has 
been commissioned a chaplain in the na- 
val reserves with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 





Refused Operation, Discharged. Because 
John H. Smith, a private stationed at Ma- 
con, Ga., refused to permit a medical officer 
to remove adenoids from his nose he was 
tried by court-martial and dishonorably 
discharged from the army. 


Pledges Rumanian Liberty. Dr. C. Ange- 
lesco, Rumanian minister, was presented at 
the White House a few days ago. In his 
address of welcome President Wilson said 
that the United States felt bound to pre- 
serve the integrity of her allies and though 
having been forced into the war against 
her will “there is a great underlying satis- 
faction in the thought that no longer must 
the United States stand off, a mute specta- 
tor, in the presence of the cruel and bar- 
baric acts which have been heaped upon 
your people.” 


Artisans Needed. Skilled mechanics be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 20 and between 
31 and 40 are called on to report to the 
nearest recruiting station if they wish to 
aid in defeating the Huns. Gen. Pershing 
has sent word that thousands of workmen 
are needed immediately in France. A total 
of 7,000 are wanted for the aviation corps, 
it is said, to keep aeroplanes in repair be- 
sides hundreds of auto and gas engine men, 
machinists, cabinet workers, sheet metal 
workers, blacksmith forgers, canvas work- 
ers, wheelwrights, chauffeurs, cooks, paint- 
ers, harness makers and acetylene welders. 


Labor Council Chosen. Secretary of La- 
bor Wilson has chosen seven persons, six 
men and one woman, to assist in the ad- 
ministration ‘of the war labor program. 
The board consists of a chairman who 
stands as a representative of the public, two 
representatives of employers, two to look 
after employees’ interests, one economist 








and a representative of women. The board 
will endeavor to recruit industrial workers 
for carrying on the necessary war work. 
Within the next half-year, Secretary Wil- 
son announces, a million workers must be 
furnished for agriculture, about 400,000 for 
shipbuilding, 100,000 to man the ships, 250,- 
000 for transportation and 250,000 for the 
manufacture of munitions, besides an equal 
number needed for other war industries. 
The success in carrying out the program 
will depend largely on the support given 
by the public, he says. 


Soldier-Authors Curbed. Orders against 
the publication of books written by army 
officers or enlisted men, except as author- 
ized or approved by the war department, 
have been issued. The inaccuracy of the 
soldier-authors’ writing on military sub- 
jects led to the action, it is believed. 


Ministers’ Aid Asked. Some 124,000 min- 
isters in various parts of the country have 
received letters from the treasury depart- 
ment asking them to urge before their 
congregations the prompt payment of in- 
come taxes. One official said: “The clergy 
throughout Germany are exhorting the peo- 
ple to bend all their energies and to en- 
dure extreme sacrifices to win the war that 
the cause of autocracy and military do- 
minion may triumph. Shall not the clergy 
of America sound a ringing call to the 
people to help the noble cause of democra- 
cy and freedom?” 





Smaller Passports. Travelers bound for 
Europe or Asia must now carry a new style 
of passport, smaller and more convenient 
to handle than the ones used heretofore. 
The old passports, however, are still issued 
to persons traveling on the western centi- 
nents. 





Hun Flag at Washington. A red battle 
flag, taken by the French from a destroyed 
German Zeppelin, has been received at the 
national museum in Washington. The flag 
was given by the French commanding offi- 
cer to Maj. Gen. Barnett of the U. S. ma- 
rines. 





Urges Sabbath Observance. President 
Wilson issued a statement requesting that 
all labor in the army or navy on Sundays 
“be reduced to the measure of strictest 
necessity”. “Such an observance of Sun- 
day”, he said, “is dictated by the best tra- 
dition of our people and by the conviction 
of .all who look to divine providence for 
guidance and protection.” 





Officers Overreach Authority. Railroads 
transporting troops have on certain occa- 
sions found it difficult to conform with 
pre-arranged schedules because officers on 
board insisted on having the trains stop- 
ped whenever they chose for resting or 
exercizing the men or feeding and water- 
ing animals. Protests were filed and as a 
result the war department has forbidden 
commanding officers to interfere in any 
way with the running of trains. 


To Maintain Value of Dollar. Of late the 
value of the American dollar in the Argen- 
tine republic has fallen considerably and 
this has presented a serious obstacle to 
trade with that country. To remedy the 
matter Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
recently concluded an agreement between 
the two republics under which money owed 
by American business men to* Argentine 













merchants may be paid to the Argentine 
ambassador who will deposit it in the fed- 
eral reserve bank in New York. The Argen- 
tine republic agrees that the gold thus de- 
posited nted not be shipped until after the 
war at which time no obstacle will be 
placed in the way of its transportation. 


Building Completed in Two Weeks. On 
Dec. 28 ground was broken in Washington 
for a new office building for the disburs- 
ing war risk bureau. ‘wo weeks later it 
was completed. The building is 15,000 feet 
square and three stories high. Work on it 
continued Sundays as well as week days. 
Plaster outside and in was put on in 
weather that was down almost to zero. 





Outgoing Funds Limited. Money sent 
out of the country for charitable work has 
‘been limited to $800,000 a month. Inter- 
ests which continue to send money abroad 
are now required to have war licenses. 
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“German War Practices” 





An official book of 96 pages has been is- 
sued in Washington under the title of 
“German War Practices.” A copy of this 
book will be sent free to any reader of the 
Pathfinder. 

It sets forth the details of the system 
that has made Prussianism a word of re- 
proach for generations to come. It de- 
scribes specific instances, individual cases, 
as well as broad policies such as that of 
Belgian deportation. 

It is based on official sources: the ar- 
chives of the state department, German of- 
ficial proclamations, reports of American 
officials, as well as the field-diaries of Ger- 
man soldiers. It contains statements es- 
pecially prepared by Herbert Hoover, F. C. 
Walcott and Vernon Kellogg. 

To get a copy of this book, fill in the at- 
tached coupon and mail with a two-cent 
stamp for return postage, to The Pathfind- 
er Information Bureau, Frederic J. Haskin, 
Director, Washington, D. C. 


USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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PIE AND THE WAR. 


T is a most singular thing that as soon 
| as an American boy goes to any 
foreign country he at once begins to 
languish for American pie. The writer 
speaks from personal experience, and 
he can recall how, on his travels, he 
spent a large share of his time hunting 
among the bake-shops and testing any- 
thing and everything that gave the 
least promise of tasting like real pie. 

But the pie zone is limited to North 
America. Other nations have their 
apologies for pie, but they are a delu- 
sion and a snare. Our boys “over 
there” are now finding this fact out. 
Reports from them tell the same old 
story that every American - traveler 
knows is so true. No pie, no pie! 

It is like the wail of a lost soul. The 
bread is black, the coffee is muddy, 
ihe beds are instruments of torture, but 
the boys don’t complain about any of 
those things. What they miss is pie. 
They too have spent fortunes for things 
that had some facial resemblance to the 
familiar pie, but in every case these 
alleged pies have proved wholly disap- 
pointing, like the traditional Dead sea 
apples, that turn to ashes. 

If the crust of the pie is all right, the 
filling is all wrong, and vice versa; it 
is never possible in the Old World to 
meet up with a pie in which a satis- 
factory case and a satisfactory works 
are coincident. Why this is so is a 
matter which would take a whole sys- 
tem of philosophy to explain, but it is 
so 


The other day some of Pershing’s 
boys concluded that they could not en- 
dure the rigors of life at the front any 
longer without putting their teeth once 


more into a real American pie. They 
had tried all the alluring products of 
the French bakeries—those wonderful 
tarts, puffs, eclaires, bon-bons, pates, 
gateaus, conserves, confitures and tri- 
fles of a thousand kinds—but not one 
filled the bill. 

So they subsidized a chef and saw 
that he was provided with the makings 
of some pies, and they paid him 12 
francs—$2.40—apiece for those pies. 
The plot was discovered by the powers- 
that-be, and the question at once came 
up, where the white flour, sugar and 
other “ingrediums” that went into the 
pie came from, seeing that such pre- 
cious materiais were contraband. 

A court-martial was ordered but his- 
tory has so far failed to record what the 
outcome was. We hope the military 
authorities will have a heart and not 
be too severe on the boys who strained 
a point in order to see once more what 
pie tasted like. However, if the of- 
fenders have to be shot, it would be no 
more than right to let them enjoy a 
good hunk of pie before the order to 
fire is given. 

Yes, the lack of pie is the most seri- 
ous thing the boys engaged in this war 
will have to face. Camouflage now al- 
lows victories to bé won without cuns 
or ammunition, but it is impossible to 


conceive of the world being made safe 
for democracy unless pie is to enter 
into the reckoning. 

Pie is the great democratic dish, the 
dessert of the proletariat. And it is a 
sacred institution to us Americans. The 
pie should follow the ‘lag, if not pre- 
cede it. If we had our way, we would 
provide that every U. S. soldier and 
sailor should have his daily ration of 
pie, no matter what else was short. 

There should be a special Liberty 
loan if necesary to keep a continuous 
stream of pies flowing to the front. 
Rockefeller or Carnegie might endow a 
pie fund. Pie is the bulwark of our 
American civilization and it is the one 
thing that differentiates the progress- 
iveness and assertiveness of the New 
World from the bourbonism and ef- 
feteness of the Old. Patrick Henry 
might as well have said “Give me pie 
or give me death”, for what is liberty 
without pie. 

Though pie is the paramount need 
of the soldiers, we would warn every- 
one against the mistake of trying to 
send pies to the boys at the front or in 
the camps. Pies are not designed by 
Providence ~to stand the ravages of 
transportation and time. They have no 
shell to protect them like the oyster or 
turtle, nor are they incased in armor- 
plate like the cocoanut or dorian; their 
radius of action is small; their effect- 
iveness is unquestionable but their 
range is short. 

One time when the present writer was 
abroad, some friends at home sent him 
a mince pie by mail. The pie went to 
Australia, and by the time it was deliv- 
ered it had reached a state so degener- 
ate that the affair came near producing 
war between Australia and the United 
States. The authorities on being told 
that it was a specimen of the great 
American pie,and not some infernal ma- 
chine, insisted on tasting it, and they 
at once pronounced it a “casus belli”. 

Uncle Sam has let it be known that 
pie and similar per’shables are not 
welcomed as contributions for the sol- 
diers, for the reason that usually the 
time-limit on them has expired before 
they can be delivered. Nevertheless it 
is no joke that our boys in the army 
and navy have to go so nearly pieless. 
Most people while enjoying the com- 
forts of home think very little about 
pie, but if it was their lot to go to the 
front they would soon realize how 
much pie meant to them. 

The 
term “blighty”—taken from the Hindu 
—which means home and everything 
that goes withit. Our boys say that the 
word “pie” brings up brighter visions 
of home than any other single word in 
the language. Let us all pull together 
so as to force the war to a finish and 
get the boys out of the trenches and 
back to their pie as soon as possible. 
Then we can convert the whole human 
race to the pie standard and make the 
world safe for it for all time. The pie is 
the symbol of the highest civilization 
the world: has yet known. ° 


British soldiers have a slang 


LIMIT TO GOVERNMENT AID. 


F government operations in this great 

| crisis are breaking down, it is large- 
ly because people have got the habit 

of loading too much onto the govern- 
ment. There is always an element of 
society who believe that the millennium 
can be brought about by legislation or 
by the magic of combination, and who 
underestimate the necessity for indi- 
vidual effort. 

For generations our people have 
clamored for government loans to 
farmers, government operation of utili- 
ties, government plants for producing 
this and that, government fixing of 
prices, wages, etc. One might have 
thought that as soon as such things 
were adopted everybody would be hap- 
py, but it wasn’t so. As fast as one 
difficulty is cleared away, another 
looms up ahead. . 

This is bound to be so always—and 
yet it is well that all these plans for 
betterment are being adopted and given 
atry-out. There is nothing like a prac- 
tical test to prove the value of a propo- 
sition. It is one of the frailties of the 
human mind that many a plan which 
looks ideal on paper will -fail to give 
satisfaction when put into actual oper- 
ation. Logic can be made to prove any- 
thing, and the lawyers cite a famous 
case in court in which a smart attor- 
ney convinced the jury that black was 
really white, and got a verdict to that 
effect. 

The Pathfinder is a confirmed believ- 
er in the Baconian idea of practical 
tests; we believe in “trying everything 
once”, as the phrase is. When your 
premises are erroneous your conclu- 
sions will be wrong, and the quickest 
way to find out the error is to see how 
your conclusions stand the ordeal of 
service, In this way useful ideas can 
be adopted and useless ones rejected. 

One class of extremists are so bigot- 
ed and stubborn that they will never 
try anything new; they condemn every 
fresh proposal as a matter of course. 
These are the bourbons, the reactionar- 
ies. Another class of extremists err in 
the opposite direction; they are not 
pleased with anything as it is; they are 
forever wanting to rip things up and 
they no sooner see a fresh scheme than 
they. take up with it and hail it as the 
universal panacea. These are the rad- 
icals, the revolutionists. 

Between these two eternally opposed 
elements, the world manages to get 
along, steadily though slowly getting 
better. But as for the millennium be- 
ing procurable by law, it is impossible. 
It is a very easy thing to pass laws, and 
if laws of themselves would improve 
things, mankind would have had heav- 
en on earth ages ago. Laws certainly 
have their place and their function, 
but like the waters of a spring they 
can’t rise higher than their source, 

. This war is a blessing because it is 
giving an opportunity for the testing 
out of many reforms which would oth- 
erwise have had no chance to be tested 
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for generations to come. This country 
for example is now being run on so- 
cialistic lines to an extent that the 
wildest socialist would hardly have 
dared predict four years ago, and this 
socialization is being carried out not 
by the socialists or with their aid but 
without them and in spite of them. 

Formerly the government was a small 
and distant thing, but now it is big 
and omnipresent. It not only levies 
the tariff and other taxes and fights our 
wars, but it brings our mail to our 
door, runs our railroads, borrows our 
money, lends us money, makes our fer- 
tilizer, tells us what prices we shall 
buy and sell for, when we shall or shall 
not work, what we shall eat, how much 
coal we shall burn, etc. 

The only trouble is that the more. the 
government does, the more it is expect- 
ed to do. Willing people are always 
overloaded with work, and Uncle Sam 
is liable to have a nervous or physical 
breakdown if everybody keeps piling 
more burdens on his shoulders. 

The Pathfinder has always urged peo- 
ple to depend on themselves and not 
look too credulously to the government 
for help, and we continue that advice 
now. Four years ago the cotton plant- 
ers of the South saw cotton sinking to 
seven cents a pound and they pleaded 
with the government to buy their crop 
at 10 cents a pound and help them out. 
Uncle Sam very properly refused to go 
that far, but now cotton is four times as 
much as it was then. 

Last year the farmers took possession 
of the government of North Dakota and 
they were led to believe that all their 
troubles could be quickly abolished by 
law, now that they had the framing of 
legislation and the control of affairs, 
instead of the politicians, middlemen 
and profiteers. But it soon developed 
that there were other difficulties in the 
way of millennial conditions besides 
the much-hated plutocrat and his min- 
ions, 

There Were obstacles which the re- 
formers had-not allowed for. Conse- 
quently they had to confess that the re- 
lief which they had promised was not 
possible. There were very good ex- 
cuses, but excuses don’t take the place 
of good crops or good prices. 

The next remedy proposed was for 
the state to ask the federal government 
for $50,000,000 for seed and feed. How- 
ever, the federal government is not go- 
ing to specially subsidize the farmers 
of North Dakota or any other state. 
As Representative Norton of N. Dak. 
said in answer to a letter urging him to 
work for the scheme, such an appeal 


from North Dakota is a poor advertise- 
ment for the state. 

The agricultural department already 
has a fund for giving aid to farmers 
by supplying them with seed and feed 
at cost—but, as we have often said, any- 
one who depends on any such plan for 
real relief is going to be disappointed. 


' We know that it is not the popular 


thing to tell people the truth on such 
subjects, but they have got to learn the 
truth anyway and we are not going to 
deceive them. 

If the central government were to be- 
gin passing out cash from the treasury 
to assist certain industries in certain 
states, it would soon be so overwhelm- 
ed by demands of this sort that the na- 
tion would be confronted with bank- 
ruptcy. We all know that climatic con- 
ditions during the last year have been 
most adverse and that to a large extent 
the crops failed to mature. The North 
Dakota farmers are specially hard hit 
and many of them are in distress. 

However, they, have control of their 
state government and last year they an- 
nounced that they would show the oth- 
er stafes how to solve all problems. So 
that this is their opportunity to prove 
their own resourcefulness, instead of 
calling on the federal government for 
help, at a time when every section of 
the country also needs help. 

If this trial leads the people of North 
Dakota to see the truth and teaches 
them that they can’t lift themselves by 
their bootstraps, or look to outside 
sources for relief, or do away with all 
evils by the mere passing of !aws, then 
the experience will be worth what it 
costs. The farmers of the South were 
taught by the boll-weevil that they 
must diversify their crops and not de- 
pend on cotton too much, and many 
have said that the boll-weevil was real- 
ly a blessing in disguise. 

If the new political gospel which the 
farmers of North Dakota adopted and 
proclaimed is to be adopted by other 
states, then it must stand the crucial 
test which is now presented to it. This 
is the time for the leaders of the move- 
ment to deliver the goods and prove 
that they really possess the superior 
wisdom which they claimed. 

This is a time for holding everyone 
to “strict accountability”, as President 
Wilson warned the Germans. Let us 
give everyone a chance to show what 
they can do—but those who lead the 
people into the wilderness and then 
have to confess that they can’t lead 
them out, should suffer the severest 
penalties for being false prophets. 

Our advice to the people of North 
Dakota and every other state is to 


take. careful note and compare all po- 
litical performances with promises; see 
how practice measures up with theory. 
Then the worthy can be separated 
from the unworthy and real progress 
can be made. 

However, don’t put too great faith in 
any scheme which the promotors claim 
to be a panacea. Such things are too 
good to be true; if you depend on them 
you will get victimized, and it will 
serve you right. 

Keep your mind open and give ev- 
ery new idea a fair hearing; be pro- 
gressive and optimistic—but don’t for- 
get that your success in the long run 
will depend on your own efforts and 
that the relief you get from mere laws 
or from government aid will never be a 
deciding factor in your career. 


q 


IQUOR people have been trying to 

put an obstacle in the way of the 
federal “dry” amendment, on_ the 
ground that the resolution passed by 
congress declared that the amendment 
must be ratified within seven years in 
order to be valid. The limitation, they 
argue, vitiates the whole proposition 
and makes it unconstitutional. Not so, 
however. Enough states will ratify 
the amendment to put it into force be- 
fore the seven years are up. There- 
upon the amendment will become a 
part of the constitution and it would 
be absurd to argue that a part of the 
constituttion was “unconstitutional”. 


g 
EW YORK HERALD remarks that 
“for their own good the people of 
Russia ought to read every word of 
President Wilson’s statement of war 
aims.” That’s all right in theory, but 
the fact is that four-fifths of the people 
of Russia can’t read. So how are they 
going to get the logic of the president’s 
declaration? All they will get will be 
hearsay versions of it, and we can im- 
agine how it will be distorted by the 
politicians. 
g 


EXT summer the icemen will raise 
their prices on account of the large 
amount of ice that had to be cut this 
winter. 
qj 


OVERNMENT now proposes to meet> 

the fuel situation by establishing 

zones. Hope they’ll at least be temper- 
ate zones, and not frigid. 


q 


ONSERVATION of soap is the next 
thing proposed. Most~boys will 
fall right in with this idea. 
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Under this head qwestions -which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers° or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
ean we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered tn dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 


an Cabinet Members Never President. 

Ques. As members of cabinet are enti- 
tled to become president in case of death 
or removal of both president and vice- 
president, do they have to possess presi- 
dential qualifications before becoming cab- 
inet members? Is it necessary for them to 
be 35 years old, natural born citizens, etc.? 
—Ans. The Pathfinder has for years tried 
to root out the popular fallacy that cabinet 
members become president. They cannot 
become president. Constitution says pres- 
ident must be “elected”, and cabinet mem- 
bers are not elected but are appointed by 
‘president. If an official merely appointed 
by president could succeed to presidency 
without being elected, we would have vir- 
tually a self-perpetuating monarchical re- 
gime. That is why founders of govern- 
ment headed off such possibility by pro- 
viding that president must be elected. 
Cabinet members can merely serve as act- 
ing-president; they would not be president 
at all, and would merely do necessary exec- 
utive acts to carry on government till new 
president was elected; they would retain 
their post in cabinet and receive only sal- 
ary as cabinet member. Presidential suc- 
cession laws specifically exclude as acting- 
president any cabinet member who has not 
been confirmed by senate and who does not 
possess same qualifications as those re- 
quired for president. Citizens everywhere, 





Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular, Today a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the ‘‘best means’’ 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular current- 
events journal. It has won its position by pure 
merit, because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 
the nation’s capital, it has many sources of in- 
formation not available in other places, and a 
regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers every week many interesting subjects 
that are skipped by the rest or taken second- 
hand. In adopting the Pathfinder you will have 
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and especially teachers, should get it clear. 
and make it clear to others that cabinet 
members can become only acting-president, 
and not president. 


Moon and Weather. 


Ques. If, as claimed by weather bureau, 
the moon has no influence on weather, how 
do you explain fact that at new moon we 
invariably have a change in weather; it 
may be only clouds or wind, or it may be 
rain or snow and it may come a day or 
two before or after actual date of new 
moon, but it never fails to occur. Only 
explanation I ever saw given was that as 
both sun and moon are in same part of 
heavens at new moon, they exert a com- 
bined influence on atmosphere—Ans. If 
it were the fact that the new moon brought 
a change of weather, this fact ought to be 
established beyond a doubt by weather rec- 
ords, but it is not. On the contrary such 
records show that there is no change of 
weather which parallels the course of the 
moon. In matters of this kind it will not 
do to depend on personal impressions, and 
it is the actual records we must go by. 
One person is. under impression that our 
winters are getting colder, and next person 
will argue that they are getting warmer. 
Both base conclusions on their personal 
impressions, whereas records fail to show 
any permanent alteration in climate either 
one way or other. It would be strange if 
some slight change in weather did not oc- 
cur .within several days before or after 
new moon; that is a wide range. If chang- 
es were really due to new moon, they 
would come at same time. It is a plausi- 
ble idea that the moon and sun pull to- 
gether at new moon, but science has failed 
to show that there is any real effect pro- 
duced. 


Postage on Postcards. 


Ques. I mailed some Christmas cards 
without writing on them and mail-carrier 
made me pay two cents: Do not such cards 
go for a cent?—Ans. Law defines “post- 
cards” and says they shall pay two cents; 
it is immaterial whether they have a writ- 
ten message on or only printing. Law al- 
lows printed advertising and similar cards 
to be sent for only one cent, but these 
cards must be of different size from post- 
cards and must not bear title of “post- 
card.” 


Papal Legate at Washington. 
Does the pope. have a representa- 


Ques. 
If so, what is his of- 
ficial standing; does he have same status 
as envoy from Spain for instance?—Ans, 
The Vatican is represented by an “apostolic 
delegate” at Washington—at present Rt. 
Rev. Giovanni Bonzano. He is not recog- 
nized by government as national diplomats 
are; he is not included in official diplomat- 
ic corps, as law provides only for recogni- 
tion of temporal powers. 


Military Service and Naturalization. 

Ques. If a man has served in the U. S. 
army and has received an honorable dis- 
charge can he become a U. S. citizen with- 
out becoming naturalized in the usual man- 
ner?—Ans. An alien 21 years of age or 
older who has been honorably discharged 
from service in U. S. army is not required 
to make a declaration of intention but he 
must take out final naturalization papers. 


No-One “President for a Day.” 


Ques. Have we at any time had a man 
who was president for one day, and could 
such a thing have happened at expiration 
of Wilson’s term if Hughes had been elect- 
ed and was not inaugurated till March 5, 


since March 4 fell on Sunday?—Ans, No- 
one has ever been president for a day, and 
no-one is likely to be. When March 4 falls 
on Sunday, the incoming president may 
take oath in advance, or ceremony may be 
postponed till Monday. In any case con- 
gress, by a fiction, keeps open the “legis- 
lative day” of March 3 until new president 
is ready to be inaugurated. Supreme court 
in 1821 decided that there could be no in- 
terval between one presidential term and 
the next, so that there is no chance for any 
interregnum of one day or any number of 
days. 


The Mann Act. 

Ques. What is the Mann act?—Ans. Fed- 
eral law which prohibits taking women 
from one state to another for immoral 
purposes. ™ 


The Supply of Ford Automobiles. 
Ques. Will the manufacture of Ford au- 
tomobiles be curtailed so that when the 
present supply is gone no more will be for 
sale?—Ans. No-one knows; probably fac- 
tory will continue to make a few. 


Coal Deposits Near Surface. 

Ques. How near the surface of the earth 
has coal been found?—Ans. In many local- 
ities veins crop out at surface and on hill- 
sides so that coal can be obtained with lit- 
tle difficulty. 


Flags at Half Mast. 

Ques. Is it lawful or even customary to 
lower the flag to half mast on the death of 
a child or any other person not in military 
service?—Ans. Not unlawful but not cus- 
tomary to lower flag to half mast on death 
of child. Flag is frequently so flown in 
token of public grief and as mark of re- 
spect when man high in public life but 
not in any way connected with military 
dies. 


Lawyers in U. S. 


How many lawyers are there in 
$.?—Ans. Census of 1910 gives 


Ques. 
the U. 
114,700. 


Meaning of “All Rights Reserved.” 


Ques. The phrase, “all rights reserved,” 
often appears prominently in connection 
with published stories and articles. Please 
explain what it means.—Ans, Copyright 
gives an author all rights to his work, in- 
cluding, besides right of ordinary publica- 
tion, rights of translation, dramatization, 
photo play production, etc., but if he fails 
to state when publishing it that all rights 
are reserved someone may steal it or in 
some way infringe on his rights. Use of 
term, “all rights reserved”, indicates that 
owner of copyright wishes to exercize all 
rights and privileges granted him. 


Work of Engineer Corps. 


Ques. Please inform me concerning the 
work of the army engineer_corps.—Ans. 
Provides engineer equipment, has charge 
of construction and maintenance of all for- 
tifications, military posts and lines of com- 
munication as well as rivers and harbors 
used for military and naval purposes. Also 
performs special services in present war. 
such as looking after lumber supply, road 
construction, camouflage, etc. 


Reclamation Law of 1902. 


Ques. What were the provisions of the 
U. S. reclamation law of 1902?—Ans. Pro- 
vided for construction of irrigation works 
outside of Indian reservations, setting aside 
receipts from sale and disposal of public 
lands in Arizona, California, Colorado, Ida- 
ho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada. 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
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gon, South Dakota, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming as reclamation fund to be used 
for providing and maintaining irrigation 
works and for storage, diversion and devel- 
opment of waters for reclamation of arid 
and semi-arid land. 


The Humming Bird’s Beak. 
Ques, Is the beak of the humming bird 
flexible like rubber?—Ans. No; _ practi- 
cally same as that of other birds. 








Knee-Jerk or Patellar Reflex. 


Ques. Why do medical officers in ex- 
amining men for the army tap the knee 
lightly just below the knee cap?—Ans. If 
the legs are crossed, upper one being re- 
laxed, and light blow is struck just below 
knee cap there will be slight involuntary 
kick known as knee jerk or patellar reflex. 
This is considered of great importance in 
diagnosis of nervous diseases. If absent or 
diminished an abnormal condition, such as 
locomotor ataxia, chronic alcoholism, lead 
poisoning, etc., may be indicated. 





Dimensions of Submarine’s Periscope. 
Ques. How large is the periscope of a 
ubmarine?—Ans. 16 to 24 feet long and 
six to nine inches in diameter. 


The Red Cross Flag. 


Ques. How did the symbol of the Red 
Cross, a red cross on a white ground, come 
to be adopted?—Ans. At international 
conference at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1864 
treaty providing for organization of this 
humanitarian society was made and it was 
decided to adopt as its symbol the reverse 
of Switzerland’s national flag—white Greek 

ross on a red ground. 


Tax on Automobiles. 

Ques. Please tell me when the law pro- 
viding for a tax on automobiles went into 
effect and whether purchasers or manufac- 
turers must pay this tax—Ans. Oct. 3, 
1917. Manufacturers pay tax but as usually 
happens in such cases many of them are 
passing it along to purchasers in increased 
prices, 





Protection of Manuscripts. 


Ques. I understand that a literary work 
cannot be copyrighted until it has been 
printed. If that is the case how is an au- 
thor protected against theft in case he 
happens to submit MSS. to a dishonest pub- 
lisher?—Ans. Books, ete., in manuscript 
form cannot be copyrighted but they are 
protected by common law. 





The Barracuda. 


Ques. Please tell me something about 
the barracuda.——Ans. This is large pike- 
Shaped fish found in all tropical and sub- 
tropical waters and common on both coasts 
of America. Off Australian coast it is 
known as barracoota or giant Australian 
mullet. This fish which sometimes attains 
length of eight or 10 feet is carnivorous 
and is destructive to finny tribe generally. 
lt is often source of danger to swimmers 
and it is believed that many mutilations 
credited to sharks have actually been re- 

lts of barracuda’s attack. Flesh is good 
for human food, 








Bubbles Rising in Ponds, etc. 


Ques. An old fisherman always throws 
in his hook near the spot where he sees 
bubbles rising to the surface of a pond or 
lake, arguing that they indicate the pres- 
ence of a fish below. Is he right?—Ans. 
Bubbles are usually produced by escaping 

marsh gas or niethane which comes from 
~ caying vegetation under water of pond. 

subbles do not necessarily indicate pres- 
Cuce of fish though by disturbing weeds, 





sticks, ete., at bottom of pond fish might 
cause some of this gas to be liberated and 
so disclose its whereabouts. 


Home Manufacture of Gunpowder. 


Ques. Can a citizen make gunpowder at 
home for his own use without obtaining a 
license?—Ans. Yes, but it is much better 
to buy it as its manufacture is extremely 
dangerous and without proper machinery 
and equipment which are costly product is 
bound to be inferior and unsatisfactory. 








Atlantic Ocean Passages. 


Ques. 1. How long does it take the aver- 
age passenger ship to cross from Liver- 
pool to New York?—Ans. In normal times 
from six to 14 days. Ques. 2. What is the 
shortest trans-Atlantic passage on record? 
—Ans. Four days and about 11 hours from 
Queenstown to New York, made by the Cu- 
narder “Mauretania”. 





Can’t Keep Feet Dry in Rubbers. 


Ques. Is there any way to keep the feet 
perfectly dry in rubber footwear, such as 
boots and overshoes?—Ans. As rubber is 
impervious to moisture little of perspira- 
tion from feet in such footwear can escape. 
Cork or felt insoles which can be taken out 
from time to time and dried will absorb 
much of this moisture and lessen discom- 
fort and evil effects of damp feet. 


Windows and Escape of Heat. 


Ques. Do large glass windows have any- 
thing to do with making a plastered room 
cold? If so, why?—Ans. Yes. Glass is 
good conductor of heat and allows much to 
be dissipated. In case of hothouses, how- 
ever, glass holds back heat rays, thus in- 
creasing heat. 





Disposing of Waste Paper. 


Ques. I have considerable waste paper 
which it seems to me could be profitably 
reworked into usable stock. Please tell me 
how to dispose of it—Ans. Waste paper 
in small quantities is not worth cost of 
freight. You may be able to dispose of it 
to local junk dealers. 





Relative Difficulties of Languages. 


Ques. Which is easier, for an American 
to learn a foreign language or for a for- 
eigner to learn the English language ?— 
Ans. Depends on individual and language. 
English is more difficult to learn than 
some other languages and easier than oth- 
ers, such as Russian, Japanese and Chinese. 





Automobile Insurance. 


Ques. Against what does automobile in- 
surance give protection?—Ans. Against fire, 
damage in accidents and liability for dam- 
age that may be done by them to prop- 
erty in accidents. 





Northeast County of Nebraska. 
Ques. Which county in Nebraska can be 
called the northeast county of the state ?— 
Ans. No one county, it appears, is more en- 
titled to be so designated than several oth- 
ers in northeast section of state. 


_ The Painting Mona Lisa. 

Ques. 1. Why is the picture, Mona Lisa, 
considered valuable?—Ans. Because of its 
peculiar fascinating smile. Ques. 2. Whence 

yas it stolen a few years ago?—Ans. Lou- 
vre, Paris. Ques. 3. Has it ever been re- 
stored?—Ans. Yes, found in 
taken back. 


The Present Prince of Wales. 

Ques. Who is the prince of Wales? Is 
he married?—Ans. Edward Albert, eldest 
son of King George V, heir to throne of 
Great Britain. Not married. 
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HOW HE QUIT TOBACCO 


This veteran, S. B. Lamp- 
here, was addicted to the 
excessive use of tobacco 
for many years. He wanted 
to quit but needed some- 
thing to help him. 

He learned of a free book 
that tells about tobacco ha- 
bit and how to conquer it 
quickly, easily and safely. 
In a recent letter he writes: 
“I have no desire for te- 

bacco any more. I feel like a new man.’’ 

Any one desiring a copy of this book on tobac- 
eco habit, smoking and chewing, can get it free, 
postpaid, by writing to Edward J. Woods, T 429, 
Station F, New .York City. You will be surprised 
and pleased. Look for quieter nerves, stronger 
heart, better digestion, improved eye-sight, increased 
vigor, longer life and other advantages if you quit 
poisoning yourself.—Advt. 


: TIRES. Be 
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at manufacturers’ a. meres ba on 
ean you, ly made tires, Wee" one 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 
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MOVING PICTURE MACHINE 


This genuine New Model 
American made Moving. Pict- 
ure Machine with film-- 

a ALL GIVEN for selling 
25 sets Patriotic Post 
Cards at 10c a set Write for 
them. Wesend them postpaid, 
When sold return $2.50 and we 
send machine, film and extra 
premium free "of white paper 
an screen and admission 


= 2 igkets. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., 398 Mill st. Concord Junct., Mass. 
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Civil Service 
positions are in all parts of the country. Good 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient, Full information and 
guestions used by the Civil Service Commission free, 
Columbian Correspondence College Waskington, D. C. 


TALKING MACHINE 


pemeesneee of both 

mu- 

a Plays 
any record. Sell only 25 
Beautiful Art and Religious 
Pictures at 10 cts. (bie ~e. 
gain). Return the $2.50 and 
a Machine is yours. 
FREE RECORDS Order now 


KeystoneCoBox 16 GreenvillePa 
TEACHERS WANTED 


There is a growing demand throughout the South 
eud West for capable Yeachers at ood salaries. 
THE BELL TEACHERS AGENCY covers this fleld 
entirely and works earnestly and persistently for 
its members. We publish the Progressive Teacher, 
the leading educational journal of-the South. $1 a 
year. Samnle copies free. For full particulars avrite to 
CLAUDE J. BELL. Manager. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Sell" Real Estate 


no matter so it is. Pay no fees or commis- 
sions. Sell quickly—and for cash— by using 
The Simplex Selling Plans. 5000 properties already sold by 
this efficient method. Send for valuable information FREE. 


Simplex Co., Sept. 34, 1123 Broadway, New York 
WRITE for newspapers and magazines. Correspon- 


FOR dents and story writers maxe big money 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 


PAY i: tives. on L zpapest. Press Reporting Syn- 
460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. | 


MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE 


And Business University. A well established school. Ac- 
credited. Students from all sections of America. Resident and 
correspondence corrses. Live, heahhful, beautiful city, Modern 
Business University has more openings than can fill. Low rates 
willinterest you. s. jatton, President, Marion, Indiana. 
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A Russian Boy Hero. 


One day, before the Russian troops 
had abandoned fighting and begun to 
talk of peace with the Teutons Feodor 
Kulich, a 12-year-old Russian Boy Scout 
with the army found Ivan Korovin, a 
Siberian soldier, in a shell hole on the 
southeastern front, in a zone where 
hostile action was still in progress. Re- 
alizing that the wounded man would 
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| RUSSIAN Boy With MAN He SAVED 
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perish unless he received food and sur- 
gical care and deciding that it was up 
to him to provide the necessary help, 
the boy carried food and water to the 
shell hole and then conducted a stretch- 
er-bearing party to the spot. In all he 
made three trips under the heavy fire of 
the enemy, one of whose missiles struck 
and wounded him in the shoulder. The 
young hero who is shown in the pic- 
ture with the soldier whose life he 
saved was awarded the Russian red 
badge of-courage. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 323. 


C. E. Odell, Washington, D. C. calls 
on mathematical readers of the Recrea- 
tion Hour columns for a rule by which 
the digits in the square of any number 
(greater than two) can be arranged in 
the form of a square so that the num- 
bers in each line, horizontal and ver- 
tical will give the same sum when add- 
ed. For instance, he says, the square 
of 14 is 196, and the numbers, from 1 
to 196, inclusive, are to be arranged in 
a table to be added 28 different ways 
with a total for each row or column of 
1,379. 


The Phrase, “Hue and Cry”. 


Frequently when there is a great stir 
or clamor over anything or when there 
is a general alarm or outcry we say 
there is a great “hue and cry”. This 
phrase is an heirloom that has come 
down to us from the Anglo-Saxons of 
“arly times, the phrase having been 
originally used in English law to de- 
scribe a body of persons seeking the 
capture of someone who had broken 
the law or was suspected of having 
done so. 

For many years\in England it was the 
custom for the “hue and cry” to be rais- 
ed when a crime had been committed 
and for all the people to turn out and 
assist in the search until the offender 
had been captured. The culprit was 


pursued with shout and cry by horse- 
men and by people on foot from town 
to town. The law required that all 
persons having any knowledge of a 
criminal offense should raise the “hue 
and cry” and in order to stimulate ef- 
forts to apprehend law-breakers the 
district or hundred—county subdivi- 
sion—in which the offense was com- 
mitted was held responsible for the 
damages if any were allowed to get 
away: 

This old-time custom survives in a 
measure in the modern custom of cry- 
ing “stop thief” and setting out hot-foot 
in pursuit of the offender. 


More Odd Antics of Numbers. 


Several weeks ago, it will be recalled 
we presented in these columns a “math- 
ematical mystery”, the number 1340482- 
5737265415549597855227882, and showed 
that if it were multiplied by 55 and the 
result in turn multiplied by 36 the fig- 
ures would “come back” in a strange 
manner, that 24 digits of the first prod 
uct and 21 of the second would be con 
tained in the original number of 32 
digits, and in the same order, also thal 
29 digits of the first product would. be 
found in the second product and in the 
same order. 

Berry Benson, Augusta, Ga., admits 
that the behavior of the numbers in 
this case is queer and somewhat inex 
cusable “under the circumstances” but 
denies that there is anything miracu 
lous about it. He tells us that queer 
combinations of the kind are swarming 
in the Georgia woods and proceeds t 
“spill” this one: 

Begin with 102 803 738 317 757 009 34: 
794 392 523 364 485 981 308 411 214 95: 
27; multiply by 44 and you get 4 (52: 
364 485 981 308 411 214 953 27) [102 80: 
738 317 757 009 345 794] 388, It will b: 
noted that that part of the product se! 
off by parentheses is the same as group: 
10 to 18, inclusive, of the original num 
ber and that that part set off by brack 
ets is the same as groups 1 to 8, inclu 
sive, of the original, also that the sun 
of the first and the last groups of th: 
product is 392, group 9 of the origina! 

Multiplying the above product by 2 
gives 11 (308 411 214 953 27) [102 80° 
738 317 757 009 345 794 392 523 364 485 
970 0. That part of this product set ol! 
by parentheses, you will observe, is th: 
same as groups 14 to 18, inclusive, o! 
the original and that part set off b) 
brackets is the same as groups 1 to 1” 
inclusive, of the original. The first 
group of the product added to the las! 
but one gives 981, group 13 of th: 
original. 

When the second product is multi 
plied by 12 theresultis 1 357 (009 345 7!) 
392 523 364 485 981 308 411 214 953 27 
[102 803 738] 316 400. The parenthes:s 
inclose groups of this product whic! 
correspond to groups 6 to 18, inclusi\ 
of the original and the brackets inclo:: 
groups that correspond to groups 1 
3, inclusive, of the original. - Adding t'\ 
1 and the 316 of the produet gives 3!° 
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group 4 of the original, and adding the 
357 andthe 400. of the product gives 
757, group 5 of the original. 

From the same mathematician at 
Grangeville, Ida., who submitted the 
“mathematical mystery” referred to 
above comes the following suggestions 
for the construction of an interesting 
and queer-acting square of numbers: 
Begin with the number 


947368421052631578; rearrange: 
473684210526315789 
736842105263157894 
368421052631578947 
684210526315789473 
842105263157894736 
421052631578947368 
210526315789473684 
105263157894736842 
052631578947368421 , 
526315789473684210 
263157894736842105 
631578947368421052 
315789473684210526 
157894736842105263 
578947368421052631 
789473684210526315 
894736842105263157 


Tabulate these 18 rows of figures in 
the order of descending value and the 
result is this square: 

94736842 
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Add the numbers in this square, ver- 
tically, horizontally and from corner to 
corner; the result will be the same in 
each case—81, Begin at the lower left- 
hand corner, go to the center of the 
square and then turn off and follow the 
diagonal to the upper left-hand corner; 
the numbers will still foot up 81. Begin 
at the lower right-hand corner, run up 
the diagonal to the center and then 
switch off to the diagonal running to 
the upper right-hand corner; in this 
case, likewise. the sum is 81. 

temove the top and bottom and the 
right-hand and left-hand or outside 
rows; each vertical column in the re- 
maining square will add up the same. 
Remove the outside rows of this square 
ind the remaining vertical columns will 
still add the same. Continue to remove 
the successive outside rows in the same 
manner until only four figures at the 
‘enter remain; in each case, after the 
removal of the figures in the outside 
rows, the sums of the vertical columns 
f the remaining square will be the 
same, 

Now cut the square in two along a 
vertical line through the .center and 
'ranspose the two parts; you will find 








that the table has been turned upside 
down but that, added vertically and 
horizontally, the same result is obtained 
as before. It will be observed that 
there are 18 rows, of 18 figures each, 
and that the sum is 81, the reverse of 18. 
Why? 

Divide the table by a horizontal line 
through the center and transpose the 
top and bottom parts. It will still add 
the same, horizontally, vertically and 
diagonally. 


Solution for Problem No. 319. 
Each of three 20-inch circles is tan- 
gent to the other two; find by arith- 
metical process the diameter of the 
smallest circle that can be circumscrib- 
ed about them. 
In the accompanying figure connect 

















A, B and C, the centers of the three cir- 
cles, forming the equilateral triangle 
ABC with sides equal to 20 inches. 
From C draw CE perpendicular to AB, 
and from B draw BD perpendicular to 
AC, cutting CE at O. Prolong CE 
through C to the circumference atL. O 
is the center of the circumscribed cir- 
cle and CO=2/3 CE. But CE= 
(vy 20?—107) or 10V3. CO then = 
2/310 y 3, or 20/3 vy 3. CL=10 inches. 
OL=CL+CO, or 10+20/3v3, which, 
reduced, is 10+11.54733, or 21.54733 
inches, the radius of the circumscribed 
circle. Twice this is 43.09466 inches, its 
diameter. Solved by Herbert Richter, 
Collegeville, Minn. 


HOURS DIDN’T COUNT. 


Of course, it was public property that 
the Takeiteesi railway trains did not dash 
along like a hurricane being pushed, nor 
did they travel as fast as a rumor, but the 
journey in question had just about estab- 
lished a slow-race record. Mr. T. Raveler 
was one of the long-suffering passengers 
on this occasion and was getting anxious 
about the time, as he had an appointment 
at the other end. 

“Say, porter,” he shouted, leaning his 
head out of the window, “what time is it?” 

“Time? Sorry, sir, I don’t know,” re- 
plied the man. 

“Don’t know!” shouted Raveler. “Hang 
it, man, how is it you don’t carry a watch?” 

“Well, sir, you see,” said the porter, “we 
hardly ever need a watch on this road; 
what we need is a calendar.”—Tid-Bits. 
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WAVERLY SUPPLY CO., Box 263 , Monongahela, Pa- 


















MAKE MONEY FAST 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, MACHINE. FILM AND 
EVERYTHING FURNISHED. EASY PAYMENT 
PLAN. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


MOVING PICTURE SALES CO., 
Dept. A.L., 540 Plymouth Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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Prices are likely to advance. P ins sh. wnhon 
\ silver plate, two colo y any let rs or dat e, 
No. CA 20c each, $2 doz. Sterling, 40: peaty A doe. . 


WRITE for FREE catalog. METAL ARTS CO.,81 So. Ave., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 


$10 and up. ALL MAKES. Save $25 a. a 
on romie a the facto “ by the well-known ** 
PROCESS."’ id for low cash--installment o 
Rewtal ap il on purc’ w= boy e price. Write for full d de tails 
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Young Typewriter Se, «-» Dept. 462, Chicago 


SOMETHING. it may bring 
INV NT Wealth. Send Posta) for 
Free Book. Tells what to 
invent and how to obtain a patent through Our Credit System. 


Send Sketch for Free Opinion of Patentability. TALBERT & 
TALBERT, 4283 Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 


























$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 
old Coins dated before 1895. Keep Al! Old 
Money. Send llc for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted. 


Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Be patriotic. Wear your country’s 
erica irst colors. Handsome flag pin, gold 
“ and enameled in red, white 
blue. Sample 10c. Wedge 
GE ic. co...” Binghamt 
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Tricks, Puzzles, Jokes. Magic Goods. Big atalo 
Magic Co., 500, Oshkos!:, Wis. 
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No. 2324—Ladies’ Work Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure, 
Size 38 requires 6 1-4 yards of 44-inch material. 
The dress measures about 2 1-2 yards at the foot. 
Price, 10¢. 

No. 2331—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 requires 7 yards of 36-inch material. The 
dress measures about 2 1-2 yards at the foot. 
Price, 10c. 

No. 2339—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
requires 7 1-4 yards of 36-inch material. 
measures about 3 yards at the foot, 
drawn out. Price, 10c. 

No. 2340—Juniors’ Dress.—Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 
and 16 years. Size 14 will require 5 3-8 yards of 
44-inch material. Price, 10c. 

No, 2348—Girls’ Dress,—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Size 12 requires 4 yards of 44-inch 
material, Price, 10c. 

Nos. 2354-2351—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 2354 cut 
in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 2351 cut in 6 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30 and 32 inches waist measure. To make the entire 
dress in size 88 will require 8 8-8 yards of 36-inch 
material. The skirt measures about 1 3-4 yard at 
the foot. TWO separate patterns, 10 cents FOR 
EACH pattern. 


34, 36, 
Size 38 

The skirt 
with plaits 


Herewith find 
the following patterns: 


cents for which send me 
Pattern NoO.ccccccccccccscess i 

Pattern Misvcacvedevctsscoves 

Pattern Di nmkassbhevcecaesess 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders fot 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. O. 
Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 
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Raise Foxglove. 


How one may help win the war, have 
a nice front yard and make a little mon- 
ey on the side by raising foxglove is ex- 
plained in a recent appeal by the de- 
partment of agriculture, says the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Foxglove is known 
to pharmaceutical chemists as digitalis 
and is the most valuable heart stimulant 
in use. It is used in the form of leaves 
as a tincture and as a fluid extract, but 
most commonly as a tincture. 

The average plant produces one-tenth 
of a pound of leaves. A pound of leaves 
yields ten pints of tincture, or about 
37,000 doses. It is said that 100 foxglove 
plants will grow in a square yard of 
ground. Thus a person can have a six- 
by-three feet flower bed and produce 
in two years 740,000 doses of digitalis. 
The commercial value of the leaves is 
about 50 cents a pound and such a bed 
would net the owner $10. The plant 
takes two years to mature. 

The department of agriculture an- 
nounced there is a shortage of the drug 
and asked the governors of the states 
to encourage the production of it. Dr. 
Henry M. Whelpley, a St. Louis phar- 
maceutical chemist, said it has been 
the custom in this ¢duntry to use leaves 
imported from Germany, but that the 
Missouri variety is just as good if prop- 
erly handled. The plant bears an at- 
tractive blossom, resembling the fingers 
of a glove. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Funds Given to Militants. In 11 months 
of 1917 the National Woman’s party raised 
by subscription over $117,500, according to 
a report submitted at a meeting of the or- 
ganization in Washington recently. This 
is over $6000 more than has ever been sub- 
scribed during any previous whole year, it 
was stated. 

$50,000 for French Village. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution subscrib- 
ed $50,000 for rebuilding the French village 
of Tilloloy which was destroyed by the 
Germans. It is announced that the organi- 
zation will also subscribe $100,000 for 
Liberty bonds of the next issue. 


Tax Collectors. The internal revenue bu- 
reau announces that recommendations for 
promotion in that department will hence- 
forth be made “without regard to sex”, A 
number of women are already employed 
as assistants to revenue collectors; under 
this ruling they may now be advanced as 
their faithfulness, efficiency and adaptabil- 
ity warrant. 


To Wear Uniforms. Orders have been 
issued directing women in the yeoman ser- 
vice of the navy department to dress in 
uniforms while on duty. The garments will 
be of the conventional blue with brass but- 
tons. Those for winter wear will consist 
of a blue skirt, coat, waist and blue felt 
hat. In summer white uniforms, similar 
in style, and straw hats will be provided. 


Opposes Hiring Young Girls. The Wom- 
an’s Trade Union League of New York voic- 
es the belief that girls under 25 should not 


work in the messenger service, on the sur- 
face or subway lines of the city or as ele- 
vator operators because of the grave peril 
that their morals would be exposed to in 
their new surroundings. A meeting of the 
organization was held and a resolution 
was adopted to that effect. 


Masher Turns Out Slacker. Charles 
Thompson, a Jersey City tailor, was turned 
over to federal authorities the other day 
for failing ‘to register for the selective 
draft last June. Thompson’s exposure was 
brought about by his attempt to kiss an 
attractive looking girl who called to see 
him about a suit. His advances didn’t suit 
the young lady and she had him arrested. 
As he was being locked up he was asked 
for his registration card and his inability 
to produce it led to the more serious 
charge being preferred. 


Against Rice Throwing. In a room re- 
served for wedding parties the management 
of a hotel in New York has hung the sign 
‘Don’t throw rice; save food and help win 
the war”. During a recent five-day period 
five weddings were held at this hotel, it is 
related, and in all nearly a bushel of rice 
was wasted. 


Upholds Birth Control Law. The New 
York state law prohibiting the dissemina- 
tion of birth control information has been 
upheld by the court of appeals: Mrs Mar- 
garet Sanger, birth control advocate, had 
sought to have the law declared unconsti- 
tutional. 


Houses for Enlisted Men. In several 
cities near where troops are encamped 
houses have been fitted up for the conven- 
ience of the soldiers when they come to 
town. A large house was recently purchas- 
ed by the National Congress of Mothers in 
Washington, D. G., and is being furnished 
for a like purpose. Shower baths, rest 
rooms and a cafeteria are provided free 
and beds at a moderate price. 


Jewish Women, representing orthodox 
and conservative. Hebrew communities 
throughout the country, met in New York 
city the other day to endeavor to bring 
about in this country and Canada a union 
of Jewish women “who are essentially loy- 
al to traditional Judaism”. About 125 wom- 
en were present, 


War Bread from Potatoes. P. G. Holden, 
agricultural educator of Chicago, says that 
one-third of the wheat flour ordinarily 
used for making bread can be replaced by 
potatoes—small ones if necessary—and a 
“better bread in every way than bread 
made entirely of wheat or a combination 
of wheat and other grains” will be pro- 
duced. To make potato flour, he says, bake 
or boil the potatoes, mash them or put 
them through a ricer and then mix the 
product with ordinary flour. The agricul- 
ture extension department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago, will send 
free to anyone a sample copy of war- 
bread recipes, he announces. 


VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 


Providence Journal—A Western judge 
has decided that a woman was justified in 
refusing to stay with her husband when 
he insisted that they should live at the 
home of his parents, where only German 


“was spoken. There are too many of thes¢ 
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Little Germanys in the midst of this Eng- 
lish-speaking nation of ours, and public 
sympathy will be altogether with the wife 
who declined to remain in such a foreign 
atmosphere, 

Detroit Free Press.—That was a thought- 
ful woman who sent a soldier a package of 
safety pins the other day. 


Washington Post.—The number of: noted 
beauties seeking separations for cruelty re- 
orinds us that it must be cruel for a noted 
beauty to have to live with any man. 





Toledo Blade—$While looking over the 
list of the great men of the world today 
the great little mothers should hot be for- 
gotten. Never before were there so many, 
smiling up through tears with faith in 
God and new confidence in their sons. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat—As a matter 
of future safety, the president should have 
explained that he would have long ago 
come out for the suffrage amendment if it 
had not been for those pickets. 


VAUDEVILLAINOUS REPARTEE. 

I understand you have been quite sick 
lately. : 

Yes, I had exclamatory rheumatism. 

You mean inflammatory rheumatism. 
Exclamatory means to holler out. 

Well, that’s it. I hollered out so loud 
that all the neighbors could hear me. 

And how did you get cured? 

The doctor gave me a powder, but it 
nearly killed me. 

Perhaps you. didn’t take it according to 
directions. 

Oh, yes, I did. The doctor told me to 
take every hour as much of the powder as 
would cover a silver dime. 

And did you carefully follow directions? 

I did and I didn’t. 

What do you mean, you did and 
didn’t? 

Well, you see, I didn’t have a dime, so I 
used two nickles instead. 

Next time you have rheumatism I'll 
you something for it. 

Next time I have rheumatism you 
have it for nothing. 


you 


give 


can 


WAITING WOULD WIN. 

“Patience and perseverance will accom- 
plish all things,” was the favorite saying 
of an old farmer. 

He had just made this remark in a train 
one day on the way to market, when a 
pompous individual in the next seat turned 
to him and said: “Nonsense, sir! I can 
tell you many -things which neither pa- 


Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs” and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double 
this year’s production of eggs, so if you 
wish to try this great profit-maker, write 
E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 5052 Reefer 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., who wilt send you 
a season’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic 
for $1.00 (prepaid). So confident is Mr. 
Reefer of the results that a million-dollar 
bank guarantees if you are not absolutely 
satisfied your dollar will be returned on re- 
quest and the “More Eggs” cost you noth- 
ing. Send a dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer 
for his Free Poultry book that tells the 
experience of a man who has made a for- 
tune out of poultry.—Advt. 


tience nor perseverance can accomplish.” 

“Perhaps you can,” said the farmer, “but 
I have never yet come across one thing.” 

“Well, then, Ill tell you one. Will pa- 
tience and perseverance ever enable you 
to carry water in a sieve?” 

“Certainly,” 

“T would like to know how.” 

“Simply by waiting patiently for the 
water to freeze.”—Topeka State Journal. 


A CONSERVATION CALENDAR. 
Monday—we’ll say is our “Heatless Day,” 
One cinder, one flicker, one coal. 
Tuesday—well—this is our “Meatless Day,” 
One oyster, one herring, one sole. 
Wednesday—oh, this is our “Wheatless 
1 ee a 
One corn cake, one dodger, one scone. 
Thursday—we must have a “Sweetless 
Day,” 
One pickle, one lemon, one bone. 
Friday—will make a good “Eatless Day,” 
One cheerful and glorious fast. 
Saturday—call it a “Treatless Day,” 
For all reciprocities past. 
But Sunday—may Hoover forgive us, we 
pray, 
If we should all happen to feel 
A little more huagry than usual today, 
And once again eat a square meal. 
—Kansas City Star. 





THE BOSTON VERSION. 
One proverb in the Down East states 
Hath this interpretation: 
He cachinnates best who cachinnates 
The ultimate cachinnation. 
—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


He—Poor Brown! He has lost all his 
money in a wildcat mining company. 

She—Mercy! I didn’t know you had to 
mine for wildcats!—Boston Transcript. 








GETTING GRAY? 


It’s no longer necessary to use hair 
dyes to bring your gray hairs back to 
natural color and we intend to prove it 
to thousands in every part of the United 
States at our risk, nothing to pay un- 
less Kolor-Bak brings your gray hairs 
back to their original color, no matter 
whatthecolor was. Notadye orstain 
—not greasy, Mussy or muddy, abso- 
lutely stainless, colorless and guaran- 
teed harmless and that is more than 
can be said of any hair dye. Guaran- 
teed to cur? dandruff in two applica- 
tions, stop falling hair and it’s the sim- 
plest treatn entin the world. The dis- 
covery was made that gray hair, dan- 
droff and falling hair are produced by 
the same causo, inert foliclus and pig- 
ments. Results come astonishingly 
quick. Write l-olor-Bak Products Co., 
68 W. Washington Street, Dept.2145-A, 
Chicago, forfre book which explains 
everything and gives positive proof. 


TEACHERS, NOW LISTEN 


Why don't you secure a typewriter from us, 
and use your spare time in preparing for a gov- 
ernment position as typewriter or stenograher, 
by mail? Salaries $1000 to $1200. What will 
you do when your school is out ? Civil Service, 
Normal, High School, Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Domestic 
Science, Agricultural, English, Salesmanship 
and Law Courses thoroughly taught by mail. 
For ‘* Free Tuition’’ plan, address 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


























$100 MONTH paid men—women, 18 or over. Thou- 
sands government clerical positions open. Pleasant 
work. Vacations with pay. 7 hour day. Pull un- 
necessary. Common education sufficient. Examina- 
Write immediately for list 


tions everywhere soon. 
positions age Franklin Institute, Dept. M154, 





Rochester, N. 
PRICELESS RECIPES. A book of Formulas 
Trade Secrets and Processes, for the home, farm 
and business. Valuable ideasfor everyone. 368 


ages; cloth bound. Price only SOc, postpaid 


ERA AEE 
Pp 
Money back if not satisfied. Simpson Co., Wheeling, W. Va 








| You Can Tell The People Who 
Have Iron inTheir Floods 
~ Strong,Jlealthy, Vigorous Luks 





Doctor Says Ordinary Nuxated tron Will 
Increase the Strength of Nervous, 
Run-down People in Two Weeks’ 
Time in Many Cases. 
$$ NE glance is enough to tell which people 

have iron in their blood,’’ said Dr. EB. Sauer, 


a Boston physician who has studied widely 
both in this country and in great European medical 


institutions. They are the ones that do and dare. 
The others are in the weakling class. Sleepless 
nights spent worrying over supposed ailments, 


constant dosing with habit-forming drugs and nar- 
cotics and useless attempts to brace up with strong 
coffee or other stimulants are what keep them suffer- 
ing and vainly longing to be strong. Their real 
trouble is lack of iron in the blood. Without iron 
the blood has no power to change food into living 
tissue and therefore, nothing you eat does you good; 
you don’t get the strength out of it. When iron 
is supplied it enriches the impoverished blood and 
gives the body greater resistance to ward off disease. 
I have seen dozens of nervous, run-down people who 
were ailing all the time increasé their strength and 





endurance in from ten to fourteen days’ time while 
taking iron in the proper form. And this, after they 
had in some cases been going on for months without 
getting benefit from anything. 

“If you are not strong or well you owe it to your- 
self to make the following test: See how long you 
ean work or how far you can walk without becoming 
tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of nuxated 
iron three times per day after meals for two weeks. 
Then test your strength again and see for yourself 
how much you have gained. There is nothing like 
good old iron to help put color in your cheeks and 
sound, healthy flesh on your bones. But you must 
take iron in a form that can be easily absorbed and 
assimilated like nuxated iron if you want it to do 
you any good, otherwise it may prove worse than 
useless. 


NOTE—Nuxated Iron recommended above by Dr. 
E. Sauer, is one of the newer organic iron com- 
,ounds. Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it 
s easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, 
make them black, nor upset the stomach. The 
manufacturers guarantee successful and _ entirely 
satisfactory results to every purchaser or they will 
refund your poeer. It is dispensed in this city 
by all good druggists.—Advt. 























= All These FREE 


Gold plated Secret Locket and Neck Chain, Gokd 
‘ plated Pendant and Neck Chain, Gold plated 
and 4Gold plated Rings. 191% designs, 
fresh from the factory. ALL Given FREE to anyone 
for selling only 12 pieces of our Jewelry at 10c¢ each. 
Write today. N.S. Dale Mfg. Co., Providence, 
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Tie Qomeance 
of an A\mto 


By Septimus Bashford 


SYNOPSIS, 


This is a qniet little narrative whose scene is 
laid in rural England. Viscount Medenbam, a fine 
young fellow, runs across an old army friend of 
his named Simmonds, who has contracted to take a 
couple of ladies on an auto trip but whose car has 
broken down. Medenram volunteers to substitute 
for him, and he takes the ladies in his own ma- 
chine, but re goes under the assumed named of 
Fitzroy. One of the !adies is Miss Sylvia Vanrenen, 
an American heiress; the other is her chaperone, a 
Mrs. Devar. Mrs Devar is somewhat of an adven- 
turess, and she has plans for a marriage between 
Sylvia and a supposed wealthy Frenchman named 
Marigny. However, her little plots for bringing 
Sylvia into the Frenchman’s power are frustrated 
by the watchfulness and presence of mind of Fitzroy. 











—_—— 


Some women might have shrieked and 
fainted—not so Sylvia. At that instant 
there was one thing to be done, and one 
only. She saw the open road, and took it 
without faltering or thought as to the fu- 
ture. 

“When is the next train to Calais?” she 
asked. 

“At nine o’clock to-night, miss.” 

“Oh, God!” she wailed under her breath. 

Dale’s voice grew even more sympathet- 
ic. “Was you a-thinking of going to him, 
miss?” he asked. 

“Would that I could fly there,” she 
moaned. 

He scratched the back of his ear, for it 
was by such means that Dale sought in- 
spiration. “Dash it all!” he cried. “I wish 
I had seen you half an hour earlier. There 
is a train that leaves Charing Cross at 20 
minutes past two. It goes by way of 
Folkestone and Boulogne, and from Bou- 
logne one can get easy to Calais. Anyhow, 
what’s the use of talkin’—it is too late.” 

Sylvia glanced at her watch. It was just 
25 minutes to three. 

“How far is Folkestone?” was the imme- 
diate demand generated by her practical 
American brain. 

“Seventy-two miles,” said the chatiffeur, 
who knew his roads out of London. 

“And what time does the boat leave?” 

A light irradiated his face, and he swore 
volubly. “We can do it!” he-shouted. “By 
the Lord, we can do it! Are you game?” 

Game? The light that leaped into her 
eyes was sufficient answer. He tore open 
the door of the cab, roaring to the driver: 
“Round that corner to the right—quick— 
then into the yard at the back.” 

Within two minutes the Mercury was at- 
tracting the attention of the police as it 
whirled through the traffic towards West- 
minster Bridge. Dale’s face was set like a 
block of granite. He had risked a good 
deal in leaving his master at the point of 
death at Calais; he was now risking more, 
far more, in rushing back to Calais again 
without having discharged the duty which 
had dragged him from that master’s bed- 
side. But he thought he had secured the 
best physician Londom could bring to the 
sufferer’s aid, and the belief sustained him 
in an action that was almost heroic. He 
was a simple-minded fellow, with a mark- 
ed taste for speed in both animals and 
machinery, but he had hit on one well- 
defined trait in human nature when he de- 
cided that if a man is dying for the sake 
of a woman the presence of that woman 
may cure when all else will fail. 


* * *« * 


Sylvia found him lying in a darkened 
room, The nurse had just raised some of 
the blinds; a dismal day was drawing to 
its close, and more light was needed ere 


she could distinguish marked -bottles, and 
doses, and the rest of the appurtenances of 
dangerous illness. 

An English nurse would have forbidden 
the presence of a stranger; this French one 
acted with more discretion if less of strict 
science. “Madam is his sister, perhaps?” 
she whispered. 

“No.” 

“A relative, then?” 

“No; a’woman who loves tim.” 

That heart-broken admission told’ the 
whole tale to the quick-witted Frenchwom- 
an. There had been a duel: one man was 
seriously injured; the other, she had heard, 
was also receiving medical attention in an- 
other hotel—the temoins, wishful to avoid 
the interrogation of the Iaw, had so ar- 
ranged—and here was the woman who had 
caused the quarrel. 

These things -had been since man and 
woman were expelled from Paradise, and 
would continue, she supposed, until the 
Millennium. 

She nodded cheerfully. “There is every 
reason to hope, but he must not be dis- 
turbed—not excited, that is,” she added. 

The girl tip-toed to the side of the bed. 
Medenham’s eyes were closed, hut he was 
muttering something. She bent and kissed 
his forehead, and a strange smile broke 
through the tense lines of pain. Even in 
his semiconscious state he felt the touch 
of those exquisite lips. “My Lady Alice!” 
he said. 

She choked back a sob. He was dream- 
ing of “Comus”—standing with her in the 
ruined banqueting hall of Ludlow castle. 

“Yes, your Lady Alice,” she breathed. 

A slight shiver shook him. “Don’t tell 
Sylvia,” he said brokenly. “She must nev- 
er know—of, if I hadn’t slipped, I would 
have quieted his viperish tongue—but Syl- 
via must not know!” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear, Sylvia does 
know! It is you who know not. Kind 
Heaven, let him live! Grant that I may 
tell him all that I know!” 

She could not help: it, the words welled 
forth of their own. accord; but the nurse 
touched her arm gently. “It is a little 


‘ fever,” she whispered with ready sympa- 


thy. “Soon it will pass. He will sleep, 
and, when he awakes, it is perhaps permis- 
sible that you should speak to him.” 


* . * . 


Well, it was permissible. The age of 
miracles had not passed for those two. 
Even the experienced doctor marveled at 
the strength of a man who at four o’clock 
in the morning could have a sword driven 
through the tissues in perilous proximity 
to the right lung, and yet, at nine o’clock 
on that same night, was able to announce 
an unalterable resolution to get up and 
dress for breakfast next day. That, of 
course, was a pleasing fiction intended for 
Sylvia’s benefit. It served its purpose ad- 
mirably. The kindly nurse displayed an 
unexpected firmness in leading her to her 
own room, there to eat and sleep. 

For Sylvia had an ordeal to face. Many 
things had been said in the car during that 
mad rush to Folkestone; and on board the 
steamer which ferried Dale and herself to 
Boulogne she had wrung from the taciturn 
chauffeur a full, true and particular ac- 
count of Medenham, his family, and his 
doings throughout as much of his life as 
Dale either knew or guessed. By the time 
they reached Boulogne she had made up 
her mind with a characteristic decision. 

One long telegram to her father, another 
to Lord Fairholme, caused heart-burning 
and dismay not alone in certain apart- 
ments of the Savoy hotel, but in the aris- 
tocratic aloofness of Cavendish square and 
Curzon street. As a result, two elderly 


men, a2 younger one in the person of the 
Marquis of Scarland, and two tearful wom- 
en—Lady St. Maur and Mrs. Leland—met 
at Charing Cross about one o’clock in the 
morning, to travel by special train and 
steamer, Another woman telegraphed from 
Shropshire that she would follew by the 
first steamer on Sunday. Mrs. Devar did 
not await developments. 

These alarums and excursions were ac- 
companied by the ringing of telephones 
and the flight of carriages back and forth 
through muddy London, and Sylvia was 
called on to deal with a whole sheaf of tel- 
egrams which demanded replies either to 
Dover or to Scarland Towers in Shrop- 
shire. With a man like Vanrenen at one 
end, however, and a woman like his daugh- 
ter_at the other, it might be fairly assumed 
that even the most complex skein of cir- 
cumstances would be resolved from its. 
tangle. As a matter of curious coincidence 
the vessel which carried Marigny to Eng- 
land passed in mid-Channel its sister ship 
conveying the grief-stricken party of rela- 
tives to France. It happened, too, that the 
clouds from the Atlantic elected to hover 
over Britain rather than France, and when 
Sylvia stood on the quay to meet the in- 
coming steamer, a burst of sunshine from 
the east gave promise of a fine, if some- 
what blustery day. 

Five pairs of eyes sought her face anx- 
iously while the vessel was warping to the 
quay opposite the Gare Maritime. They 
looked there for tidings, and they were not 
disappointed. ‘“That’s all right.” said. Van- 
renen with an unwonted huskiness in his 
voice. “Sylvia wouldn’t smile if she hadn’t 
good news.” 

“Thank God for that!” muttered the Earl, 
bending his head to examine a landing 
ticket, the clear type of which he was ut- 
terly unable to read. 

“T never thought for a minute that any 
Frenchman could kill George.” eried Scar- 
land cheerfully. 

But the two women said nothing, could 
see nothing, and the white-faced but smil- 
ing Sylvia standing near the shoreward end 
of the gangway had vanished in a sudden 
mist. 

Of course, Marigny was right when he 
foresaw that Vanrenen could not meet 
either Medenham or any of his relatives for 
five minutes without his “poor little cob- 
web of intrigue” being dissipated once and 
forever. With the marvelous insight that 
every Woman possesses when dealing with 
the affairs of the man she leves, Sylvia 
combined the eloquence of an orator with 
the practiced skill of a clever lawyer in 
revealing each turn and twist of the toil: 
which enveloped her since that day in Par 
is when her father happened to suggest in 
Marigny’s hearing that she might utilize 
his hired car for a tour in England, whil: 
he concluded the business that was detain 
ing him-in the French capital. 

Nothing escaped her; she unraveled ey 
ery knot; Medenham’s few broken words 
supplemented by the letter to his brother 
in-law which he told her to obtain fron 
Dale, threw light on all the dark place 
But the gloom had fled. It was a keen! 
interested, almost light-hearted, little part 
that walked through the sunshine to th 
Hotel de la Plage. 

* 


. * * 


On a day in July—for everybody agree: 
that not even a marriage should be allowe 
to interfere with the Scottish festival « 
St. Grouse—the same shining Mercury, wit 
the tonneau decorously cased in glass f: 
the hour, drew up at the edge of a rm 
carpet laid from curb to stately porch « 
St. George’s, Hanover square, and Da! 
turned a grinning face to the doorw: 
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when Viscount Medenham led his bride 
down the steps through a shower of rice 
and good wishes. 

Wedding breakfasts and receptions are 
all “much of a muchness,” as the Dor- 
mouse said to another Alice, and it was 
not until the Mercury was speeding north 
by west to Scarland Towers, “lent to the 
happy pair for the honeymoon,” while 
Betty took the children to recuperate at 
the seaside, that Sylvia felt that she was 
really married. 

“I have a bit of news for you,” said her 
husband, taking a letter from his pocket. 
“IT received a letter by this morning’s post. 
A heap of others remain unopened till you 
and I have time to go through them; but 
this one caught my attention, and ] read 
it while I was dressing.” 

He had an excellent excuse for putting 
his arm round her waist while he held the 
open sheet so that both might peruse it at 
the same time. It ran: 

“My Dear Viscount,—Of course I meant 
to kill you, but fate decided otherwise. In- 
deed, with my usual candor, which by this 
time you may have learned to admire, I 
may add that only the special kind of 
dog’s luck which attaches itself to mem- 
bers of my family saved me from being 
killed by you. But that is ancient history 
now. I am glad to hear that your wound 
was not really serious. There was no sense 
in merely crippling you=my only chance 
lay in procuring your untimely demise. 
Having failed, however, I want to tell you, 
with the utmost sincerity, that I never had 
the slightest intention of carrying out my 
abominable threat in regard to the fair 
lady who is now Viscountess Medenham. 
Were you other than a heavy-witted and 
thick-skinned Briton, you would have 
known that I was goading you into issuing 
a chi illenge. 

“This piece of information is my wed- 
ding present; it is all I can give, because, 
metaphorically speaking, I haven’t a sou! 
I am, as you see, domiciled in Brussels. 
where my car is attached by an unsympa- 
thetic hotel proprietor. Still, I am devoid 
of rancor, and mean to keep a sharp eye 
for a well-favored and well-dowered wife; 
such a one, in fact, as you managed to 
snap up under my very nose. 

“With a thousand compliments, I am, 
yours very sincerely, Edouard Marigny.” 

“PS.—Devar went ‘steerage’ to the Unit- 
ed States when he heard of our affair. He 
thought it was all up with you, and with 
him.” 

“The wretch!” murmured Sylvia. “Can 
he really believe even yet that I would have 
married him?” 

“I don’t care tuppence what he believes,” 
said Medenham, giving her a reassuring 
hug. “Indeed, I have a mind to write and 
ask him how much he owes in that hotel. 
Don’t you see, my dear, that if it hadn’t 
been for Marigny, there was a chance that 
I might have left you at Bristol.” 


(The end.) 


COMMUNITY SHEARS. 


A South Dakota state senator recently 
gave a new illustration of that fine saying 
of an ancient philosopher, “Man was born 
for mutual assistance.” 

A customer entered the small-town bar- 
ber-shop. “How soon can you cut my 
hair?” he asked of the proprietor, who 
was seated in an easy chair perusing the 
pages of a dime novel. 

“Bill,” said the barber, addressing his 
errand-boy, “run over and tell the editor 
that Pd like my scissors if he’s got done 
editin’ the paper. Gentleman waitin’ for 
a  hair-cut.”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Tele- 
graph, 
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Introduction: Here is a rousing good 
story of the war, fresh from the pen of a 
poular American writer. It is right up to 
date; in fact, it is more than up to date, 
for the author takes the fictionist’s liberty 
of reading into the future, and the story 
is laid in the coming summer. It deals not 
with actual history but with possible his- 
tory, and in all the essentials it is as true 
as anyone could wish a story to be. It will 
puzzle you and it will please you: take our 
word for it. The Pathfinder does not print 
any and every story that comes along; it 
takes a great deal of pains to select stories 
that are above the ordinary standard in in- 
terest and that are free from the smirch 
of vulgarity and immorality that spoils so 
many stories in our day. You can read a 
Pathfinder story with the assurance that 
you will not be betrayed into reading 
something vicious or demoralizing. Now, 
get right aboard the train, by reading the 
first instalment of this new story, and 
don’t get left—The Editors. 














Nelson Hobart saw the dory drifting up 
the bay past his cottage one afternoon, and 
went out and picked it up. There was a 
dead man in it. The man had been shot 
through the forehead, and the back of his 
head was gone. 

Hobart and Bill Marks and Anne Mar- 
shall were playing cards on the veranda of 
Hobart’s cottage. Hobart’s luck at cards was 
proverbial, and he had been winning all 
‘the afternoon. He was a young fellow, in 
the twenties, tall and bulky. He disliked 
to be called fat, but even his friends ad- 
mitted that he was not thin. Broken arches 
and athletic heart had barred him from 
both army and navy the year before, and 
he was spending this second summer of 
America’s participation in the war with his 
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mother and sister at the summer colony 
called “The Barbette,” on the upper reaches 
of one of the deep bays that scar the coast 
of Maine. 

The colony was established on the site 
of an old battery of Civil war times, and 
the earthworks of the emplacements and 
magazines served as terraces upon which 
some of the cottages were set. There were 
a dozen or so of these cottages, most of 
them occupied; and the people of the 
colony were of the congenial sort, so that 
the place was a little community by itself. 

Bill Marks, who was playing with Nel- 
son and Anne Marshall. on the afternoon 
the dory appeared, deserved a more digni- 
fied title. During the winter he was Su- 
perintendent William Thornton Marks of 
the high school in one of the aristocratic 
Berkshire towns; but from the middle of 
June till the middle of September, he was 
Bill Marks of the Barbette, and looked the 
part. He wore, habitually, a yellow straw 
helmet so flimsy that he lived in perpetual 
fear of being caught in a shower. 

“They come right down around your 
shoulders if you get a drop of water on 
them,” he explained seriously to any sym- 
pathetic listener. He had shellacked the 
helmet in the hope of averting such a dis- 
aster, but never dared risk a wetting to see 
whether or not the shellac was effective. 
Besides the helmet, a shirt without a col- 
lar, trousers of khaki without a crease and 
shoes without soles completed his costume. 
He was a large man, nearing the sixties, 
but he played tennis in a way to inspire 
awe in the beholder if not in his opponent. 

Hobart and Bill Marks were old-timers 
at the Barbette. They had been there in 
previous years, as had most of the others. 
But Anne Marshall, who formed the third 
in their game on this day, was a newcomer. 
She and her mother had taken the cottage 
called the Outpost, at the northern end of 
the colony.. Two empty cottages separated 
them from the rest of the cottagers, but 
for. the most part they were content to 
live apart. Marks had kidnaped the girl 
on this day and haled her bodily to the 
Hobart cottage to make a ‘third hand in 
the game. She came  good-naturedly 
enough. 


It was she who first saw the dory. It- 


was then far down the bay, a dark dot 
upon the water. The tide was coming in, 
and a southerly wind that kicked up a 
sharp and choppy sea combined with the 
tide to bring the dory steadily and swiftly 
up the bay toward them. The girl watched 
it for a little time without calling the at- 
tention of the others to it; and there was 
some vague shadow of concern in her eyes 
as she watched. It was only when its out- 
lines became more distinct that she cried, 
relief in her voice: “There comes a dory, 
adrift.” 

Bill Marks groaned. “You people are 
making me play cards I don’t want to,’ he 
grumbled, and laid down a six of hearts 
before he turned lumberingly in his chair 
to look in the direction the girl indicated. 
Hobart had turned more quickly, and he 
exclaimed: “Say—that’s right. Wonder if 
there’s anyone in her.” 

Marks shook his head. “She rides too 
high,” he declared. 

Hobart got up and went down to the 
beach to look far down the bay. “Don’t 
see anyone coming after her,” he called. 

“I wonder where she comes from,” the 
girl murmured. 

“Broke her mooring somewhere,” Marks 
suggested. “Play, Nels. It’s your turn.” 

Hobart returned reluctantly to the game. 
“It’s a wonder someone hasn’t picked her 
up before this,” he said. 


Marks pointed down the bay. “There’s 
fog lying, below there. She was hidden 
till she came out of that.” 

“What’s the etiquette in such a case?” 
Hobart asked. “Let her go, or pick her 
up?” 

“Go out and get her and bring her 
ashore. They’ll come after her.” 

“How will they know where to come?” 
the girl inquired. 

“Follow the wind. Play, Nels.” 

“T think Ill go out and get her,” Ho- 
bart declared. 

“Well, wait till she comes up here. Time 
enough. Are you going to play, or not?” 

Hobart laughed. “Don’t be a_ grouch, 
just because you don’t know the game.” 
He won the hand. “You’ll like this game, 
when you’ve learned it, Bill,” he declared 
encouragingly. Marks snorted. 

The dory, all this time, was coming 
steadily and relentlessly toward them. It 
became apparent that it would pass the 
Barbette at a distance of half a mile from 
the shore, and after another hand—which 
Hobart won—Marks rose with a disgusted 
grimace. “WelJl—I suppose I’ve _ got _to 
get that dory—if no-one else is going to,” 
he grumbled. 

Hobart laughed and thrust him back 
into his chair. “Ill go,” he exclaimed. 
“Maybe one of you can win a hand, with 
me out of it.” 

He took “he oars from their niche in one 
of the hollow pillars of the veranda and 
clambered down to the rocky beach. A 
large rowboat lay at a mooring, 150 yards 
off shore; but a small and eccentric craft 
which a man might carry with one hand 
was dragged up on shore and served as a 
medium for short journeys or to reach the 
moorings. 

This little boat was made with a flat 
bottom which curved upward at both ends; 
and both ends were blunt. The bow was 
slightly narrower than the stern; but even 
the bow was a full two feet across. The 
boat’s sides were high, it was not more 
than five feet long, it was more cranky 
than a canoe, and at the same time more 
dependable than a coracle; and its peculiar 
contours had won for it the name of “The 
Peanut.” It looked exactly like half a pea- 
nut shell. 

Hobart caught it by the gunwale, lifted 
it on its side, rested its bottom on his 
knees, and so lugged it down to the water 
and thrust it in. When it was safely afloat, 
he climbed gingerly aboard the craft and 
thrust off. 

The dory at that time was abott 200 
yards below his cottage, He struck out to 
intercept it, following the trough of the 
waves, because the Peanut rode more easily 
in that position. When the little craft 
bucked the waves, its blunt bow hit them 
so solidly that it stopped dead at every 
impact; but in the trough it lifted easily 
and lightly to each billow. 

Bill Marks and the girl remained on the 
veranda of the cottage to watch his prog- 
ress. “That’s a fisherman’s dory,” Marks 
said quietly. 

The girl made no reply, and the man 
looked at her curiously, and saw that her 
face was white and her lips were set. He 
touched her arm. “What it it?” he asked 
gently. “Are you all right?” 

She started, laughed uneasily, and 
wrenched her eyes away from the dory to 
face him. “Why—yes,” she said. “I— 
only—I—” 

She did not finish the sentence, and he 
prompted: “You—what?” 

She lifted her hands helplessly. “I’ve 
a horrible feeling there’s—something in 
that dory.” 


He looked at her intently, turned to 
study the drifting craft. “Don’t think 
so,” he argued. “She rides pretty light.” 

“Oh—it’s just a feeling,” she admitted. 
“It’s foolish of me.” 

Hobart, in the Peanut, was more than 
half-way to the derelict, and a choppy 
wave lifted him high and dropped him in 
the trough, and another wave slapped the 
Peanut’s side and broke into spray. The 
wind slathered the spray over Hobart, 
half drenching him. There. was a mega- 
phone on the veranda, and Marks caught 
it up and called through it: “Oh—you— 
lubber !” 

Nelson waved his hand to them and went 
on. Someone came around the corner of 
the cottage to join them on the veranda 
They turned at the sound of footsteps, and 
saw that it was Eben Scour. Scour was a 
little man, with one leg shorter than the 
other as a result of an accident in boy- 
hood; and the thing had left its imprint 
on his face. His countenance was small, 
the features set close together, and meshed 
with innumerable tiny wrinkles, as though 
the wrinkles were a net to hold eyes and 
nose and mouth in place as a woman holds 
her hair . 

He had hired a portable cottage, which 
was set on the hill behind the one Hobart 
occupied, and lived alone in its two rooms 
He was a silent, unsmiling man, with cu 
riously hot and ardent eyes; and he was a 
marvelously good swimmer, as much al 
home in the water as one of the porpoises 
that rolled over and over in the shallows 
off the Barbette. 

“Hello, Eben,” Bill Marks greeted him. 
“Come to watch the salvaging crew al 
work?” 

Scour nodded silently, and his eyes 
flashed from Marks to the girl, and lin- 
gered for an instant with a curiously soft 
ened gaze upon her countenance. Sh 
smiled; and though the rigidity of his tigh|! 
little mouth did not relax, there was an an- 
swering smile in his eyes. 

“He’ll have it in a minute, now,” Mark 
said, looking off to where Hobart labored 
in the Peanut. 

“I saw the dory drifting and came down 
before I knew Nelson had gone out,” Scouw: 
said slowly. “Whose is it?” 

“Derelict, I suppose,” Marks told him. 
The three watched silently as Hobart ap 
proached the dory. 

They saw him draw near to it on th 
windward side, and drift against it, and 
they saw him look into it. Then for a mo 
ment he did not move, and the Peanut 
bobbed up and down perilously, banging 
against the heavy sides of the larger eraf! 

“He ought to get into its lee,” Marks 
said, half to himself, and as though Ho 
bart had heard him, the Peanut drew 
away and circled and came up on the othe! 
side of the dory. 

Scour looked sidewise at the girl. Sh« 
was scarce breathing, and her whole heart 
seemed to be in her eyes as she watched. 

Hobart drew alongside again, and rose 
precariously in the Peanut and _ stepped 
into the dory. He had climbed in at the 
stern, and he made fast the Peanut’s pain- 
ter to the loop in the dory’s stern. Then 
they saw him move forward in the dory, 
picking his way. 

“Her oars must be in her,” Marks said, 
and a moment later Hobart lifted them and 
laid them in the tholes and swung the do: 
about so that she headed toward the shore, 
and then he began to row. The Peanu! 
trailed astern, swinging to leeward und: 
the pressure of the wind, and dragging t! 
dory to that side again and again. Hobar' 
was rowing with short, sharp strokes, and 
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they all saw that he was making his best 
speed, ’ 

“What’s his hurry, I wonder,” Bill 
Marks whispered; and the girl put her 
hand to her throat and watched with eyes 
that widened and filled with a piteous an- 
ticipation. Scour watched the boat and 
he watched the girl. 

After a time they saw that Hobart was 
not making directly for the cottage and 
presently it became apparent that he was 
working toward the mooring where the 
other boat lay. He reached it at length, 
and made fast the dory to a ring in the 
stern of the moored boat, and then climbed 
into the Peanut again and started toward 
the shore. 

Marks caught up the megaphone. “What’s 


the matter?” he called. “Why don’t you 
bring her in?” 


Hobart turned and shouted over his 
shoulder: “There’s a dead man in her.” 

Bill Marks never spoke save with au- 
thority. He could speak with authority on 
more topics to the square inch than an en- 
cyclopedia. One of his favorite topics was 
the Gulf stream. He explained that phe- 
nomenon as though he had himself ar- 
ranged its workings; and it obsessed him 
to such an extent that in moments of stress 
it was the first thing to which his thoughts 
turned. 

When Hobart shouted: “There’s a dead 
man in her,” Marks hurried lumberingly 
down to the shore to meet the Peanut, and 
at the same time he declared passionately, 
over and over: “It was the Gulf stream 
brought her in here. I know it was.” 

It was his way of trying to-appear calm. 
The others did not try. The girl sat down 
weakly in a chair upon the veranda, and 
her eyes closed. Eben Scour asked softly: 
“All right?” 

She nodded, and he left her and joined 
Marks on the shore. His eyes were gleam- 
ing. The two waited for Hobart, and 
when the big young man drew near, they 
saw that he had the pallor of seasick folk. 

A few moments before the Barbette had 
seemed quiet and almost uninhabited. The 
two littlest Lewis children were playing 
with a flat-bottomed boat on their beach; 
and up on the hill above the cottages, Sir 
Oscar Hinge, the farmer who did all the 
heavy work about the place for the cot- 
tagers, was weeding Bill Marks’s turnip 
patch. Mrs. Marshall was rocking in her 
veranda chair, and the other women were 
indoors. 

But most of them must have been watch- 
ing Hobart’s cruise after the dory, for 
when they saw him moor the craft to the 
other boat, everyone guessed that some- 
thing was wrong, and before the Peanut 
grated on the pebbles, half a dozen folk 
had gathered to meet Nelson there. He 
drove the Peanut ashore and clambered 
out, and when he got to his feet he stag- 
gered a little, sickly. 


“What is it, Nels?” Bill Marks asked 
quietly, catching the young man’s arm and 
supporting him. 

Nelson looked at him unseeingly, looked 
about him at the other intent faces. 
“There’s a dead man in her,” he repeated 
huskily. 

Two or three of his hearers uttered low 
cries. Marks asked: “Fisherman?” 

Ne'son nodded. 

“We'll have to telephone the coroner,” 
Marks announced, and looked around and 
saw Herb Lewis—New England stock for 
all his Welsh name—hurrying toward 
them, .and he called: “Herb, telephone 
Dr. Snow there’s a dead man in that dory, 
will you?” 

“Y’ don’t mean it?” Herb exclaimed. 

“Yes, I do, too,” Marks insisted. 

“Who got the dory?” 

“Nelson.” 

Lewis ran his fingers through his hair. 
“Say, son,” he declared, “I’ve been wish- 
in’ all summer I’d see a boat driftin’ past 
here, and I was cussin my luck when I 
saw him go after her. But I’m glad it 
wa’n’t me, at that.” 

“Go on and telephone, and don’t stand 
there talking,” Marks told him, and Lewis 
assented and departed. 

The others remained on the beach, look- 
ing out at the dory. The craft seemed in- 
nocent enough, tossing at the end of its 
painter; and the watchers gathered in lit- 
tle knots, and their voices were uncon- 
sciously hushed. It was a bright, clea® 
day; and the waves sparkled in the sun. 
It was hard to realizes-what that dory held. 

Hobart said huskily to Bill Marks, so 
that the others could not hear: “He’s been 
shot!” 

Marks ignored him; he turned his atten- 
tion to scattering the little group, and he 
joked with them and scolded them into 
good humor, and drove them slowly back 
to their verandas, where they stayed to 

yatch what followed. 

They laughed at his jokes, in a hysteri- 
cal, jerky fashion. They all laughed save 
Anne Marshall. She sat in the chair where 
she had fallen, her eyes closed. Eben Scour 
went to her, touched her arm. “Would 
you like to go home?” he asked. 

She opened her eyes and looked up at 
him, and after a moment she smiled weak- 
ly. “That’s a long ways to walk—as I’m 
feeling,” she confessed. 

“Tl go with you.” 

She nodded and sat up straight, and 
then rose to her feet. They went off quiet- 
ly together, along a path through the 
alders that fringed the northern cottages. 
Neither spoke, until they had all but reach- 
ed her cottage. Then she asked: “How— 
was he killed? Do you know?” 

“I heard Hobart saw he had been shot.” 

The girl stumbled a little, then went 
steadily on. Eben left her with her mother, 
returned to the Hobart beach. Bill Marks 
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and Nelson were sitting on the breakwater, 
talking quietly together. 

“I think Ill go out and take a look at 
him,” Eben said. “Will you come, Mr. 
Marks?” 

Marks shook his head, grinned soberly. 
“Not if I know it,” he said. 

“Mind if I take the Peanut?” 

“Go ahead.” 

Eben shoved the awkward little boat 
into the water and clambered in. They 
watched him row out toward the dory. “I 
wouldn’t go out there for a million dol- 
lars,” Marks declared. 

Hobart was himself again. He grinned. 
“Wasn’t it you that said there was noth- 
ing in that dory?” he asked. 

“There you go,” Marks protested, 
“Picking a man up on every little thing. 
Oh, I don’t see how your mother lives with 
you.” 

“‘No-one in_her,’” 
“She rides too high.’ ” 

Herb Lewis came 
beach. “Doc 
he reported. 

Marks nodded, then. called after Eben 
in the Peanut. “Better not touch any- 
thing. The coroner will want to see it!” 

Eben nodded assent. Herb asked “Where 
does he think he’s going?” 

“Wanted to go out and see it!” 

“Well, f’r goodness’ sake!” 

“That’s what I say.” 

They watched in silence for a moment. 
“He’s a funny cuss, ain’t he?” Herb ex- 
claimed. 

“Queer man,” Marks agreed. 

“He’s a grouch,’ Hobart echoed. 
is he, anyway? How did-he 
come here?” 

“Comes from a little town up in Maine,” 
Marks told them. “His father—I used to 
know them.” 

“New England folks? He 
foreigner of some kind?” 

“Mother was a foreigner. 
Strelitz—something like 

“Strelitz?” 
man.” 

“Hungarian, I think. 
in this country.” 

“Where does he get his grouch?” Hobart 
insisted. “From her?” 

Marks shook his head. “Ask him.” He 
hesitated. “I—believe it upset him when 
he couldn’t get into the army.” 

“With that game leg? The nerve of 
him!” Hobart laughed a short laugh. 

Eben had reached the dory and made 
fast the Peanut astern of it, and clambered 
into the craft. They could see him crouch- 
ing and peering at something in the bot- 
tom. “He’s giving it the once-over all 
right,” Lewis ejaculated. “I wouldn’t do 
that for a fortune.” 

They watched silently while the little 
lame man continued his scrutiny. He 
climbed from the dory into the Peanut 
again after a time, and worked around the 
larger craft, studying every inch of it. 
“He'll know it when he sees it again,” 
Hobart commented scornfully. “I don’t 
see what makes a man want to look at a 
thing like that.” 

In the end an automobile roared down 
the lane from the main road, and Dr. 
Snow, the coroner, alighted and came down 
the beach toward them, looking from them 
to the dory. The doctor was a tall, calm, 
thin man, with a scraggly beard. “Where 
is it, Bill?” he asked Marks when they had 
greeted each other. 

“In the dory out there.” 

“Who’s that in the wash-tub?” 

“Wash-tub? That’s the Peanut.” 


Nelson mocked 


briskly down to the 
says he’ll be right along,” 


“Who 
happen to 


looks—like a 
Her name was 
that.” 

Hobart echoed. “That’s Ger- 


But—she was born 


The doctor laughed. “Some boat. Who’s 
the man?” 

“Eben Scour.” 

“What’s he doing?” 

“Glutting his curiosity,” Hobart told him, 
and the doctor looked around quickly at 
the resentment in the young man’s tone. 

*That’s what I want to do,” he said 
gently. “Tell him to come in and ferry 
me out.” 

“Peanut won’t hold two,” Marks objected. 
“He’d better row the dory in.” 

“All right—anything.” 

Marks climbed to the veranda and got 
the megaphone and called to Eben: “Row 
the dory ashore, Eben, will you? The cor- 
oner is here.” . 

Scour waved his hand in token of assent, 
made fast the Peanut to the dory, loosed 
the dory from the other boat, and rowed 
toward them. For all their disclaimers of 
curiosity, Lewis and Hobart were the first 
to lay hands on the pointed bow of the 
craft, and Marks and the doctor helped 
them drag her high on the sands. Eben 
leaped ashore. They stood silent, looking 
down at the thing in the dory. 

The body lay in a curiously awkward 
heap amidships. The dead man’s legs 
were doubled under him as though he had 
been kneeling when he was shot. One arm 
was crumpled under his body, the other 
curved above his head. His head lay on 
its side in the bottom of the boat. There 
was a hole above his right eye; a small, in- 
significant hole that seemed scarce more 
than a bruise or an abrasion. 


The bullet had whirled out through the 
back of his head, hideously. Three cod- 
fish lay in the boat, half under his body, 
and there was a tangle of line dragging 
from one gunwale. The man wore breeches 
of yellow oilskins, and a coat of the same 
material was flung out of the way forward. 
The “sou’wester” hat lay in the bottom of 
the boat near his feet, almost beneath th« 
after thwart. 

The others stood aside a little while the 
doctor bent over the body and _ they 
watched silently while he made his exam 
ination. He bent low ‘to scrutinize the 
wound, lifted the hand that curved above 
the man’s head, stood back to survey the 
boat, and then turned to Bill Marks. “You 
didn’t serve in the war with Spain, oF 


you?” he asked. 


Marks shook his head. 

“Know anything about bullet wounds? 

“Shot myself in the thumb with an air 
rifle once!” 

The doctor laughed abstractedly, and 
turned to the dory again. Eben Scou 
stood a little behind the others., watching 
Presently the physician straightened up 
“Can one of you tow the dory to town fo! 
me?” he asked. 

“The Marshalls have a power boat. !')! 
get that,” Marks offered. 

“Thanks—wish you would” 

*"Man was kneeling when he was shot 
wasn’t he?” Hobart asked. 

The doctor shook his head. 
on the after thwart,” he said. 
forward on his knees and face.” 

“Now who in time ’d do a thing lik: 
that?” Herb Lewis demanded. The docto! 
grinned slowly. 

“That’s what I aim to find out,” he said 

Eben Scour touched his arm, “Did you 
notice the hat?” he asked. 

The coroner looked at him, then at th 
boat. “Why—yes.” 

Eben stepped toward the dory. 
—look here,” he called. 

They all gathered behind him, look«( 
where he pointed; and the coroner ben! 


“Sittin: 
“He fell 


“I mean 
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low and uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
of satisfaction. The others saw a faint 
glint of metal half hidden under a torn 
fold of the oiled fabric. The doctor lifted 
the hat gently, shook it. Something heavy 
dropped into his hand and lay there. 

“The bullet!” he exclaimed. 

It seemed an innocent thing endugh; a 
little bit of metal, rounded, blunt at one 
end and pointed at the other. But it was 
not dull like lead; there was a silvery tint 
beneath the stains that covered it. “Never 
saw a bullet like that,” Herb Lewis ejac- 
ulated. “What is it, doc?” 

The doctor held the bullet out before 
them in his palm. “What is it, Marks?” 
he echoed. “You ought to know.” 

“Looks like a—military bullet.” 

“Hobart?” the doctor challenged. The 
young man shook his head. 

“I don’t know,” he admitted. 
don’t see that it matters.” 

The coroner looked at him keenly. “Oh, 
yes—it matters,” he corrected, and turned 
to the cripple. “You—Scour—you know.” 

Eben nodded. 

“Tell them,” the doctor directed. 

“It’s a Mauser ball,” said Eben Scour. 

Marks borrowed the Marshall motor boat, 
a dory, painted white, and with a small 
engine installed, and he towed the derelict 
dory to town, where Dr. Snow, who had 
gone by automobile, met him and .took 
the thing in charge. e 

sill Marks asked the doctor then: “What 
does the bullet mean, doctor?” 

The coroner and Bill were old friends, 
and the physician looked shrewdly at the 
other man. “Don’t you see it?” he asked. 

Marks shook. his head. 

“It was a Mauser ball—I’m fairly sure.” 

“Al right—what of that?” 

“The Mauser is the German rifle.” 

Marks looked steadily at the bearded 
man, and he took off his grass helmet and 
scratched his head. The doctor smiled a 
little, without mirth, and Marks said soft- 
ly: “Weil, go to it, doctor,” and climbed 
back into the motor dory and set out on 
the return to the Barbette. 

The bay was dimpling in the sun, and 
the air was as clear as crystal. Along the 
western shore the hills rose one behind the 
other till they reached a climax behind the 
distant peak. Southward in the bay lay a 
wooded island, miles long, its southern 
shores dotted with cottages. East, another 
range of blue hills, with Mount Desert’s 
round crest appearing through a notch in 
the nearer range. 

Across the bay, Marks saw the Boston 
boat emerging from the mouth of the river, 
and he watched it swing around to its first 
gleamed in the sun. -Beyond it, a three- 
master with a deck load of lumber was 
slanting across the southerly wind and 
reaching for the channel to the open sea. 
Marks watched her critically. “She’ll never 
make it,” he decided. “Have:to anchor 
unless the wind changes.” 

But his thoughts were not ‘with the 
three-master, He had come out to the mo- 
tor-dory’s moorings in the Peanut, and the 
Peanut lay at the mooring when he re- 
turned. He made the dory fast, climbed 
into the little craft, and rowed choppily to 
the shore below Hobart’s cottage. Anne 
Marshall and Mrs. Marshall were on the 
veranda of the Outpost, and he waved his 
hand to them by way of thanks for the 
motor-dory, and then landed on Hobart’s 
beach. Hobart and Eben Scour were on the 
veranda there together, and Hobart was 
scowling. Eben Scour wore a_ habitual 
scowl, it never changed. There was a ten- 
sion in the atmosphere which told Marks 
the two had been on the verge of an open 
juarrel, 


“And I 





“Got her there,” he reported quietly. 

“Dr. Snow say anything more?” Hobart 
asked. “I suppose I'll have to go and tes- 
tify at an inquest or something.” 

“Says the bullet was probably a Mau- 
ser—and that the Mauser is the German 
military rifle.” 

“What's that got to do with it?” Hobart 
asked. “Anyone might have one.” 

“The Mauser is also used in the navy— 
German navy,” Scour remarked quietly. 
Hobart shifted in his chair to look at him, 
and Marks, too, eyed the little lame man, 

“J still don’t see what that has to do 
with it,” Hobart insisted. 

Scour said nothing; and Bill Marks 
waved his hands as though to brush the 
whole affair into the past. “Who’s going 
with me to get wood for the bonfire,” he 
invited. 

Hobart rose. “Ill go.” 

Marks looked toward Scour. 
along, Eben?” he asked. 

Scour shook his head. “You don’t need 
me. I—feel more like a swim.” He rose 
and limped away and up the hill toward 
the little portable house he occupied. 

Hobart looked after him angrily. “He 
gets my goat,” he said. 

“Get your boots on,” Marks parried. “Vl 
go get mine. You'd better bring the big 
boat in. The Peanut won’t carry two.” 

“Sure it will,” Hobart argued. “Come 
along.” 

Marks shook his head. “I don’t take any 
chances of an upset when I’ve got boots on. 
You bring it in.” 

He lumbered away to his own cottage, 
and when he returned with boots turned up 
above his knees, Hobart had gone out and 
brought in the big boat from the mooring, 
leaving the Peanut tossing in its place. 
The tide was at the flood and they turned 
down the shore till they passed the last 
cottage and then moved along the rocky 
beach gathering driftwood and loading it 
into the boat until the load was piled high 
above the gunwales from the after thwart 
forward. (Continued next week.) 


“Come 


She (to fiance)—We must be very eco- 
nomical now. Promise me that you will 
do nothing you can’t afford. 

He—What! Do you want me to break off 
the engagement?—Boston Transcript. 








AGENTS AMAZED 
at Our Wonderful Offer 


Agents everywhere are simply 
amazed and astounded at our 
1918 offer. Beats opgesthing. More 
alluring, more liberal than 
ever before. 


Weite today for particulars, 
Our Prices the Lowest 


Buy from us and you will learn 
what real ms are. Bigger, 
bet‘er values than any other 









place onearth. Fine, stylish, well 
made, carefully finished clothes, 
Beats anythi 






ever offered. 


Biggest Money Maker 
Magnificent outfit free. Real cloth 
samples. Fashion plates. Everythin: 
free to start you right to make a how 
ing success, Start in mow—success 
aure. Make big m right from the 
jomp. Write today for free outfit. 




































ON $100 UNDERWOOD 
Iam a re-builder of UNDERWOOD 
Typewriters only —not a second- 
hand dealer, I save you over ONE- 
HALF on genuine $100 Underwood 
guarantee your machine for FIVE 
YEARS, let you try_it Ten Days 
Free, mtor buy. Write me for 
Special Offer No.2] 
W. S. SHIPMAN, Pres. E 


















hotographs anu descriptions 
or Men, Women and Children. 

TPAID, GUARANTEED 
ine comfort, style and quality, TO FIT 
perfectly or money back AZINGLY LOW 


PRICES. Send for your copy to-day. 


“EG Simon Shoe aconry sor 





The Perfection Extension Shoe 
or any person with one short limb. 
Worn with any style of ready-made 
shoes with perfect eage and comfort. 
Shipped on trial, Write for booklet. 
HENRY T. LOTZ, 313 3rd Ave. N.Y. Clty. 
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$25 to $30 photoplay . 


Experience unnecessary. Cor 
PAID plete outline sent FREE 
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5C6, St. Louis, Mo. 
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one evening. Large sample 10 cts. Sells for 25 cts. 
Clement Moore, Publisher, New Egycpt, N. 5. 
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ECZEMA .. 


Also called Tetter, Sait Rheum, / 
Pruritus, Milk Crust, Water 
Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


Ma 
E., = ae 









For fifteen years Ihave been treating one Gisease 
alone, ECZEMA. I have handled over one million 
cases. I donot pretend to know it all, but I am con- 
vinced the disease is due to an excess of acid in the 
blood, and closely related to rheumatism and cancer. 
This acid must be removed. 


Eczema is called by some people Itch, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, Weeping Skin, etc. I 
am fully convinced Eczema isa curable disease, and 
when I say it can be cured, I mean just what I say — 
C-U-R-E-D, and not merely patched up for a while to 
return worge than before. It makes no difference 


what other ‘doctors have told you, or what all you have tried, all [ask is just a 
chance to ‘prove to you that this vast experience has taught me a great deal tiat 
would be of help-to you. If you will write me today I will send you a free trial 
of my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that will do more to convince you 
than I or anyone else could in a2 month’s preaching. It’s aJ! up to you. | If you 
suffer any more with eczema and refuse to merely write to me for free trial, Just 
blame yourself, No matter where you live, I have treated your neighbors. Merely 
dropping me a postal today is likely to give you more real comfort in a week than 


you ever expected to enjoy again. Do it right now, your very life may be at stake. 


J. E. CANNADAY, M. D., 1340 Court Bk., Sedalia, Mo. 


Reference: Third National Bank, Sedalia, or ask your 


Send this notice to some poor sufferer from eczema. It will be a kind act by you. 
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DR. CANNADA 


Eczema Specialist 
for 15 Years. 




























































































banker to find out about me. 
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Splendid little trees about a foot tone. Each tree is proe 
duced a. grafting together a selected terminal branch 
from a heavy cropping tree and a strong root. Grows 
. Bears earlier than larger tree set at the 
Trees A ly 4 quality cannot be secured 


even at FC OR. 
R BEST VARIETIES 
POUR Best Apple Grown. Won- 
derful flavor and aro 
STAYMAN WI INESAP—Favorite for 
cooking. Red. Fine flavor. 
JONATHAN—Remarkably sweet andj juicy. 
Very hardy 
WEALTH Y¥—Deep red. 


Rich winey 
flavor. A general favorite. 


We will positively send these FOUR «PPLE 
TREES, all charges paid by us, if you will simply 
take advantage + gal of =. 4 
nd to us wit our name an 
Special Offer address, and only 35 cents for one 
year’s epesintion to THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION 
and the Four Apple Trees will be sent to you FREE AND 
FULLY POSTPA! D, Full Instructions for planting and care 
of Trees will be published in THe ILLUSTRATED COMPANION. 
writes for THE MLUSTRATED COM- 
Ove minister has furnished it 
with sermons for 13 years; other writers have contributed regu- 
larly for years. THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION is 36 years old. The 
years of continued service of its writers show that our magazine is 
one of fixed and standard worth. We know you will enjoy reading it, 
This offer of magazine one year, and 4 Apple Trees for only 35c. is to 
get new subscribers, Four Apple Trees without paper 17c. Address 


F. B. WARNER CO., Dept. P., rs St., New Yore 


Libble Sprague Phillips 
PANION; has done so for 10 years, 








Get a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 


urgently needed by U. S. Government for protected Civil 
Service, positions. Fine salaries. Easy hours. Vacations 
with pay, Regular promotions. No “pull” needed. Help 
your country. and yourself. We will advise and help you 
ifan American citizen over 18% 
Government Clerk pays up $1800 
Stenographer-typist “ 1800 
Bookkeeper he 2500 
Railway MailService “ “ 1800 
Postmaster ee 3000 
P.O. Clerk & Carrier “ “* 1200 
Rural Carrier — & ¥ 1200 
Interna! Revenue, §7 day and expenses. 
Custom House Service pays upto - - 
Messenger and Watchman pays $600 up. 
Guard pays $840 up. 
Positions for women pay up to 7 - $1800 
Many others - - 4000 
Freei nformation, sample examination sheet, money- 
back guarantee and special offer. Just ask for book 
“JH” and poontioe position preferred. WASHINGTON 
CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., 
Sachingten, D.C. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
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fe toreikow J MEAD Acie zomean’ 


HEL-MIT THE KAISER FREE 


Wear this badge if you are against Germany 
and the Kaiser. Every patriotic American 
should have one. Made of handsome metal. 
Will wear for years. Pin back. Can be worn 
by men or women. Sent free with year's sub- 
scription to our monthly paper, Everyday Life, 
which contains latest Washington news of the 
war, war Stories, and items of general interest 
to all the family, 750,000 circulation. Sub- 
scription:price 25c a year. Pin only, without 
paper, 10c. This offer to introduce 


EVERYDAY LIFE, Dept. 61-8, Chicago 


z Your Own Cards, 
& rin ciroulers pjabel. book, paner. 
a} . Larger $2. 


tary $70. Save pee a nt for others, bie 








Py _. All easy, rules sent. Write factory 


‘or catalog presses, TYPE, 


» Paper, cards. 
THE PRESS CO., D-31 + 


FXCELSIOR Meriden, Conn. 











(LWEID INVERVALS 





“When you were in musical comedy you 
were known as Miss Tonsils. Now you’re 
in grand opera you are Mme. Tonsils. 
How’s that?—” quizzed the new inter- 
viewer. 

“It’s this way,” was the explanation; 
“Now I’m wedded to my art. Then I mere- 
ly had a husband to support.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


“Telephone service prompt?” 
“Parts of it. The bills always get 
around on time.”—Washington Star. 


Alf—Did yer never ’ave the feelin’, Pill, 
as nothink and nobody mattered? As if 
the ’ole world was a ’owlin’, weary wilder- 
ness? 

Bill—I allus understood, Alf, as you 
wasn’t married !—London Opinion. 

Lucinda was testing the devotion of 
Erastus. 

“S’pose it is night and we are in a deep, 
black woods. There comes a bo’er con- 
stricter a-wriggling through the grass an’ 
a wildcat a-boundin’ through the bushes; 
an’ a lion roarin’ an’ makin’ for us a mile 
a minute. What are we a-gonna do?” 

“There ain’t gonna be no we.”—Chris- 
tian Register. 


“My son wants to marry your daughter. 
Can she cook a dinner?” 

“Yes, if your son can give her any- 
thing to cook it with.”—Baltimore Amer- 
ican. 


“A girl can now have a permanent wave 
put in her hair and her cheeks enameled 
so that the color will last for years.” 

“Dear me, the poet of the future will 
sing of enduring young charms.”—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 

* Overseer—Say, Sambo, what makes your 
nose so flat? 

Sambo—I don’t know, boss; but I s’pect 
it’s to keep me from sticking it into other 
people’s business. 


“Doctor, my husband is troubled with a 
buzzing noise in his ears.” 

“Better have him go to the seashore for 
a month.” 

“But he can’t get away.” 

“Then you go.”—Boston Transcript, 


Throughout the christening ceremony 
the baby smiled up beautifully into the 
clergyman’s face. 

“Well, madam,” said he to the young 
wife, “I must congratulate you on your 
little one’s behavior. I have christened 
more than 2,000 babies, but I never before 
ehristened one that behaved so well as 
yours.” 

The young mother smiled demurely, and 
said: “His father and I, with a pail of 
water, have been practicing on him for 
the last 10 days.”—-Minneapolis Tribune. 


Marie Willis—How ‘inconsistent the gov- 
ernment is. For their officers training 
camps they say they want applicants who 
can handle men, 

Jane Gillis—Yes? 

Marie Willis—And yet they won’t let us 


women enlist —Judge. . 


Mrs. Youngbride—Our cook says those 
eggs you sent yesterday were quite old. 

Grocer—Very sorry, ma’am. They were 
the best we could get. You see, all the 
young chickens were killed off for the holi- 


day trade so the old hens are the only 
ones left to do the layin’. 

Mrs. Youngbride—Oh, to be sure! I 
hadn’t thought of that—Omaha News. 


“My son is very rough; I don’t know 
what to do with him.” 

“Why not let him be a dentist?”°—Coun- 
try Gentleman. 


“Why don’t you want me to marry your 
sister, Bobby? I thought you liked me?” 

“I do. That’s why.”—Browning Maga- 
zine. 


Y The politician rushed past the official 
Cerberus into the editorial sanctum. “What 
do you mean?” he roared. “What do you 
mean by insulting me as you did in last 
night’s Clamor?” 

“Just a moment,” replied the editor. 
“Didn’t the story appear as you gave it to 
us, namely, that you had resigned as city 
treasurer?” 

“It did. But you put it under the head 
‘Public Improvements’.”—Sacramento Bee. 


“He’s so reckless he’s always taking 
chances.” 

“Oh, do send him to our charity bazaar.” 
—Houston Post. 


Gladys—I’m not ready to marry, Mr. 
Smarte. 

Mr. Smarte—Will you let me know when 
you are? 

Gladys—Certainly. 


I'll send you a wed- 
ding announcement. 


“I’ve been advised to read something 
deep. What can you recommend?” 

“Well, there’s ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea,” ”—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Advertising Man—Can you let me have 
a dollar? I don’t get paid till tomorrow. 

Reporter—Sorry I haven’t a cent. I was 
paid yesterday. 


Girl (as she entered parlor)—It’s so long 
since you called on me that I was begin- 
ning to think you were forgetting me. 

Young Man—I am for getting you; that’s 
why I’ve called. Can I have you?—Boston 
Transcript. 


“You seem happy, Dolores.” 

“1 sin 

“Is Ferdy paying you more attention?” 

“No, but since this 3-cent postage came 
in he has stopped writing to a lot of out- 
of-town girls.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Rookey—Why is that ferocious-looking 
Turk prisoner weeping so bitterly? 

Lieutenant—He was captured by a man 
wearing a wrist watch—Punch. 


“J hear your son is a genius.” 

“Indeed, he is. Why, that boy’s filled 
out his questionnaire without even looking 
at a lawyer.”—Baltimore American. 


OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABES. 


He had yelled steadily for 20 minutes. 
Then he stopped, and all was quiet. 

“I am glad to see you have stopped cry- 
ing, Hugh,” said his mother sternly. 

“I haven’t stopped,” exclaimed Hugh in- 
dignantly, “I was only restin’! Yaaal!l’— 
Answers. 


Mrs. Exe (to caller)—Our neighbor, Mr: 
Schmidt, has a new baby, another litt! 
girl—and she did so want a boy. 


Little Dottie Exe—Mrs. Schmidt don’ 
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talk very good English, mamma, and I 
spose the angels couldn’t understand what 
kind she wanted.—Boston Transcript. 





After her third day at school Pauline was 
retailing stories of her classmates’ naughti- 
ness. 

“That’s bad,” commented her mother. 
“Didn’t the teacher have to correct you?” 

“No,” Pauline assured her. “She had to 
speak to all the class except me this after- 
noon.” 

“That’s queer,” remarked her father, 
somewhat suspiciously. “What did she 
say?” 

“She said,” reported Pauline, “Now, chil- 
dren, we will all wait till Pauline is in 
order.”—-Everybody’s Magazine. 





Governess—Dorothy, won’t you give your 
little brother part of your apple? 

Little Dorothy—No. Eve did that, and 
has been criticized ever since.—Judge. 





It was at a private entertainment, and a 
lady had just risen from the piano. “Would 
you like to be able to sing and play as I 
do, dear?” she queried of a little five-year- 
old miss. 

“No, ma’am,” was the unexpected reply. 

“And why not?” asked the lady. 

“°*Cause,” explained the small observer, 
“[ wouldn’t like to have people say such 
horrid things about me.”’—Indianapolis 
Star. 
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Wonderful Ege 
Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his profits by 
uubling the egg production of his hens, A scientific 





liscovered that revitalizes the flock and makes hens 

work allthe time. The tonic is called “ More Eggs.” 
Give your hens a few cents’ worth of ‘‘More Eggs,’’ 
and you will be amazed and delighted with results, 


A Dollar’s worth of “More Eggs” will 
double this year’s production of eggs 








lo try this great profit-maker, write BE. J. Reefer, 
poultry expert, 1452 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 


send you a season's supply of “More Eggs". Tonic 
$1 (prepaid). 

So confident is Mr. Reefer of the results, that a 
iillion-dolar bank guarantees if you are not abso- 
y satisfied your dollar will be returned on request, and the 

More Eggs” costs you naothing. 
i a dollar today, or ask Mr. Reefer for his Free poultry 
that tells the experience of a man who has made a fortune 


lover 
poultry. 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABLE. 


fe positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
eady work, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political pull. Thousands of ap- 
intments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5, 
teturned if not appointed. Full informatton and 
uestions used by the Civil Service Commissicn free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, Washington, D.C. 
Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excellent positions paying good salaries 
colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
hools, rural sehools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
ation, Athleties, etc. Registration only $2.00, in- 
‘Inding one of America’s best educational journals, 
the Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G. 
Williams, Director. 104 N. 8rd St,. Columbus. Ohio. 


“ARMAGEDDON” Now in 382,000 Edition 


plains thé failure of se-ealled Christianity to avert the 
ntcataclysm. Shows how and why the present world-wide 

ble is the result of greed and selfishness. Upon the highest 
authority known points out the true remedy, showing how and 
hy disar t, the Golden Age and lasting Peace will be 
hered in, after this, the first and last great world-war! 660 


pages 6O cents. Home Bible Study Club, Hudson, iil. 




















Igated by Uncle Sam 
eta Farm 3s: ec. 
Southern Arizona, un-- 
Roosevelt Dam. Raise alfalfa for feeding cattle and sheep 
vegetables and fruits for early Eastern market. Buy land 
efore it costs more. Deep soil, assured water, reasonable 
¢s. fine winter climate. Write for our Salt River Valley Folder free 

Cc. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner. 
A.T.&S.F. Ry., 1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ul. 
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‘ 
THE KNITTER’S ROSARY. 
The hours I spent in sweater art 
Are as a string of pearls; I sigh 
To count them over every one apart, 
My rows awry—imy rows awry! 


Each hour I purl, each pur! take care 
To drop no stitch lest I be stung; 
I count, yea count unto the end, 
And there a sleeve is hung. 


O, memories that bless and burn 
Of raveling out at bitter loss. 

I drop a purl, yet strive at least to learn 
To knit across, sweet art, to knit across. 





A QUESTION OF DEGREE. 
A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree. 
“For,” said he “’tis enough to be Fiddle 
Without being Fiddle D. D.” 


TEACHERS WANTED! 


Try the U. S. Government clerical ex- 
aminations soon to be held everywhere. 
Thousands wanted. Salary $1100 to $1500. 
Write Franklin Institute, Dept. M98, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions 
open. 











applications filed on partial payment 
plan. Send for free booklet. Milé 
B. Stevens & Co., 682 F Street 
MEE Washincton, D.C. Established 1904 


SFX INFORMATION Illustrated Book 
Dr. Parker’s Guide gives plain 





facts that young men and women, For 
young wives and husbands, fathers and 
mothers should know. If the book saves you 
from one little mistake it will repay you a hundred times. 
Contains the latest discoveries. Worth its weight in gold. Sent 
fe wrapper $1, prepaid. Table contents free. Vothun else just 
ike this book. J. S. Ogilvie . Co., 1 Rese St., New York 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


_I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer @ 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from their suffering by 
taking these si le herbs. It also relieves Seiatica 
promptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 
blood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
rom ae | eg wk rity who will send 
name and address. - K, SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. . 








Your renewal suvscriprron free, if you send us 
two new yearly subscriptions and $2.00. 








$100.00 IN GOLD ¢ 




























How Many Words Can You Make 


This puzzle is a sure prize winner—absolutely everyone in this club wins a prize. 
It is not hard, either—just a little ingenuity and skill. The puzzle isto get as many 
words a8 possible out of the letters herewith la? Use only the letters given and 
only as many times as they appear in this ad. For instance, the letter Y appears 
three times, so in all your words you must not use ¥Y more than three times. If 
you use Y twice in one word and once in another, you cannot use Y in any other 
word, a8 you have already used itas many times as it appears in this advertise- 
ment. It is not necessary that ree use up all the letters. The puzzle looks easy 
and simple, but if you can make as many as twelve words, send in your list at 
once, asthe person winning first prize may not have more than that many words. 











testant will receive the prize tied for. 


o U wa oO e = E R We are the largest magazine publishers in the 
west and are concucting this big “everybody 

ls ees wins’ word building and prize contest in con- 

nection with our bi introductory and advertising campaign and want to send you 

sample copies and Ml particulars as to how you can become a member of this 

contest club and share fn the $100.00 in gold and the other va)uable premiums. We A c M N A N T W 

give 100 votes in the contest for each word you-make. To the person having the 

most votes at the close of the contest we will give $50.00 in gold; to the second 

highest $20.00 in gold; to the third highest $15.00 in gold: to the fourth highest $10.00 in gold, and to the fifth $5.00 in 

gold. In addition to these prizes, we are going to give away thousands of other valuable premiums of al! kinds, too 

numerous to mention in this advertisement. N CE: E 

tiful Genuine Gold Filled Signet Ring, guaranteed for 6 yoars free and i t 

Anyone may enter and bear in mind, there is absolutely go chance to lose; POSITIVELY EVERY CLUB MEMBER 

WINS A PRIZE. If there should be a tie between two or more contestafts for any of the prizes, each tying con- 

Get your share of this $100.00. Send your list of words TODAY. 


CAPPER CONTEST CLUB, 619 Capper Buliding, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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very new club member this month also receives a beau- 
ostpeld just for prempiness. 
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Subscription 





Price $1.50 per year 





for $1.50; or in combination: 
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by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical to every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

i A We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
Special Combination Offer an EB an cmportanity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $1.50 


The Pathfinder .........+++.e+e00+1 Yoar, $1.00} core $2.25 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D.C. 












ctor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is everywhere 
recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 
monthly ponies, | the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of all 
grades and of rural schools, and _ comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics, 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to illustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
pictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
Entertainmen aterial, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 





No other educational journal 
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W h a Sets of this monumental homiletieal library for 0 
€ ave Ma ey . e e ° ° 

> immediate distribution among as many readers 0 
secured iol 


..... Of the Pathfinder at a discount OF re 


THE EXPOSITOR’S [Price $12" ("shee") 


OUR -Pmee Gow (a 


DICTIONARY of TEXTS _[latiinte: Reattrs 


Edited by SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL and Endorsed by the World’s Great Preachers 























This Stupendous in two massive volumes, like Its is to gather up, on every important text 
Work two big dictionaries with Purpose in both Old and New Testaments, the 

nearly 2,200 pages, provides best of expositions that have been writ- 
expositions on texts, each a compact sermon in it- ten by the leading international authorities of the past 
self. It is equal to about thirty ordinary homiletic fifty years, and to condense them into a compass con- 
volumes. patible with its literary excellence. 





Thousands of 1 compiling the material 

° for this marvelously useful 
Contributors reference work —encyclo- 
pedic in its completeness—not ove mind, but 
hundreds of authorities have been consulted and 
are quoted. “Every shade of meaning im every 
text is suggested. ‘The clergyman does not live 
who, with this splendid work, will not teach and 
preach with tmcreased confidence, more intimate 
knowledge atid telling effect. 





Comments of Leading Authorities 


“By its wealth of apt and unhackneyed illustration® it starts 
the mind on lines’ of thought reaching far beyond the text under 
review.’’-—-Rev. David Smith, D.D. 


‘In suggestiveness, orginality and practical usefulness, I should 
think the Dictionary stands alone.’’—Rev. G. H. Morrison, M.A. 


“The preachet’s originality and freshness are in no danger of 
being obscured, he simply finds the spark necessary to kindle the 
tinder of the sympathetic mind.’‘—Rev. W. L. Watkinson, D.D. 


“TI have been mitch impressed with the amount of material brought 
together, and stilfmore with the range of literature which must 
have been examin: The concise bibliographies will be found most 
helpful in — B preachers to sources of illumination and inspira 
tion.’’—Reyv. eake 





A First Payment of 


10 days’ examination at $ And another dollar each 
our expense proves month for nine months 
its indispensable and the boeks 


value to you are yours. 
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| +l * t 
25% Discount Coupon _: 
S. S. SCRANTON CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Send me, charges prepaid, T EXPOSITOR’S DICTIONARY OF THXTS, as 

° described in the PATHFINDER ‘for Feb. 9, 1918. I enclose $1.00 as first pay- 

ment. Within ten days I will eithér pay the balance, $8.00, or agree to pay one 

@ dollar a month for nine months, or return the beoks at your expense, and you will 
bd refund my dollar 





Sane eee ee ee 





S. S. SCRANTON CO. ‘ 
Hartford, Conn. f : 





